This BETTER EQUIPMENT 


now used by many Partial List of Products 


PROMINENT PACKERS | curing tents" Tee Chains 


Charging Trucks 
Pork Loin Trucks 


For over a quarter century this company has : Sausage Hanging Trucks 
A i Carts Cutting Room Trucks | 
been well known as producing the best in Smoke Stick Trucks 
steel products. Now packingplant products Meat Trucks Liver Trucks 
5 Margarine Trucks 
made of steel have been added to the line. oo Belly Boxes | 
Already many leading packers have bought | Sausage Trees 


. | Smok . ; 
and are using them. mokehouse Cages Racks | 
Sausage Cages 


Box Trucks Flat Trucks 
These products (listed at the right) Tables 


are the result of the best engineering 
minds and finest workmanship. They 
are produced in thoroughly modern 
plants by a substantial organization 
having ample facilities. Inspection 
will immediately indicate this; actual 
use in your plant will prove it .... 
and its worth to you. Write, wire or 
‘phone your requirements today. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL CO. 


2824-2900 Vermont St. of Illinois Blue Island, Illinois 
Subsidiary of 
Western Pipe and Steel Company of California 


San Francisco, California FACTORIES Fresno, California 
Taft, California Phoenix, Arizona Los Angeles, California Chicago, Il. 


MFRS. OF STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR J. W. HUBBARD & CO. 
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The “BUFFALO” Mixer 


—is a necessary machine 


for producing quality sausage 





/ 


(y all the operations in the sausage room, proper mix- 
ing is one of the most important. When your aim is 
to produce quality sausage, mixing requires aSEPARATE 


operation. 


The kneading action of the specially designed, scientif- 
ically arranged mixing arms in the “BUFFALO,” works 
the “cure” or seasoning into every particle of meat UNI- 
FORMLY. The result is a tastier, even textured, finer 
flavored product, impossible to obtain by any other 


method. 


The center tilting hopper saves labor: silent chain drive 
assures noiseless operation. 


A few of the firms who recently 


installed “BUFFALO” Mixers 








Armour & Co. (Also 37 Branches) Chicago, IIL. 
Hurley Wholesale Meat Co. Phoenix, Ariz. 
National Pkg. Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fuhrmann & Forster Chicago, IIl. 
Quality Prov. Co Chicago, Ill. 
Jos. Somolik Chicago, Ill. 
T. M. Sinclair & Co. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
J. E. Decker & Sons Mason City, Ia. 
Rath Packing Co. Waterloo, Ia. 
Lindner Pkg. & Prov. Co. Denver, Colo. 
First Nat. Stores, Inc. Somerville, Mass. 
Gunsberg Pkg. Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Karl Pfaehler Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul Sausage Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Charles Heck Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. G. Leydorf Toledo, Ohio 
Pacific Meat Co Portland, Ore. 
Julius Spitzler Uniontown, Pa. 
Brighton Prov. Co. New Brighton, Pa. 
Dixon Packing Co. Houston, Texas 
Sanitary Meat Market Charleston, W. Va. 
Burns & Co., Ltd. Montreal, Que., Canada 





















Made in § sizes—for motor or pulley 


Write for full information 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl. 


London, Eng. 





Melbourne, Australia 
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Mrs. Virginia Nuckolls 
Mrs. Virginia Nuckolls is the only 


woman packing executive, so far 
known, who assumes personal super- 
vision of the activities of her con- 
cern. Following the tradition of male 
heads of the industry—and of her 
distinguished husband, who built up 




















this unusual business—she is at the 
plant soon after 7 o’clock every busi- 
ness morning. 

Here is where the woman packer 
gave the man packer a new idea. 
When she took the helm after her 
husband’s death she instituted a little 
social practice which has meant much 
for the morale of the organization. 
A sort of a Continental-American 
breakfast, of coffee and doughnuts, is 
served in the plant office, at which 
Mrs. Nuckolls and the heads of de- 
nts talk over plans for the day. 

ackers know the importance of this 
“once-over” before the day’s oper- 
ations begin, both in buying and sell- 
ing. The Nuckolls staff leaves the 
breakfast table with a clear idea of 
the day’s job and plenty of pep to 
put.it over. 

Harvey Nuckolls, admired and re- 
spected throughout the industry, made 
the Nuckolls name and fame. While 
he was doing it, Virginia Nuckolls 
was busy making a home and rearing 


a family. Now that the distinguished 
pilot is no longer here, she has 
stepped into his place with the ease 
and facility supposed to come only 
from long training and experience. 

It is indeed a pleasure to pay de- 
served tribute to Mrs. Nuckolls and 
to wish for her the continued success 
she so richly merits. 


Frankly—Why H.P.S. Papers? 


Leaders in the Meat Industry have 
been quick to “cash in” on the savings 
we have been able to effect for them 
in their paper costs. By selling to 
them direct—with sales cost cut to 
the bone—we have been able to do 
this. 

At best, a packer’s profits are very 
small. He must sell many thousands 
of pounds of meat to make even a 
profit of a couple of hundred dollars. 
Which is all the more reason why he 
should retain every dollar of that 
profit he possibly can. 

Many far-seeing packers use 
H. P. S. packing papers, thereby sav- 
ing through the purchase of a single 
car of paper as much.as their profits 
have been on two full cars of meat! 
And they’re getting quality papers, 
too! 

We’re saving money every day for 
important packers such as Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—and we 
can do it for you as well. 


Beefsteak Causes Riot 


According to the Pathfinder, a little 
meat can cause a lot of trouble. 


It seems that, to a Hindu a cow 
is a sacred animal; to the Moslems 
she is simply a source of beefsteak. 
This difference of viewpoint, it was 
admitted at the recent London round- 
table conference, is one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of set- 
tling the Moslem-Hindu question in 
India. When a Moslem boarding- 
school teacher at Rawalpindi cooked 
a tasty beefsteak the neighboring 
Hindus and Sikhs reprimanded him. 
He answered by calling in Moslems 
from neighboring villages who pro- 
ceeded to loot the village, set fire to 
many houses and throw all the beef 
they could find into the Hindu tem- 
ple. A riot ensued and was not 
quelled by the officials until a Sikh 
jamadar was burned alive and many 
others were seriously injured. 


J 
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You Pack Your y 
Loins by the 
Carload— 


But the Buyer Purchases 
Them One by One! 


Every week you see Car- 
loads of fresh pork loins 
leave your plant. They’re 
quality meats when they 
leave your plant, and you 
pride yourself on that qual- 
ity. 

But how about the buyer? 
He doesn’t see a whole car- 
load of meat—all he sees is 
a single loin! And so far 
as he’s concerned, the en- 
tire reputation of your com- 
pany rests on that one loin. 


Shall he receive the same 
quality you packed in the 
car? 


Insure every loin being re- 
ceived in perfect condition 
—by affording full protec- 
tion with H. P. S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper. This 
sheet permits the meat to 
“breathe” —it allows the 
meat to reach the market 
fresh and without sweat. 








Full sample sheets, for 
testing in your own labora- 
tories, gladly furnished on 
request. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 





H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For more detailed information as to 

price, quality, delivery, etc., just drop us 

aline. Armour and Company, Industrial 

Soap Dept., 1355 West 31st Street, 
Chicago. 








Use These Twin Products for Keeping 
Plant and Office Clean— 


A 9 Lighthouse Cleanser 
IALITIIOUSS Lighthouse Washing Powder 

The problem of keeping plant and office clean, in the 
packing industry, is a big one. 

Powerful dirt removers frequently are necessary. 
Quick, efficient, and economical results must be had. 

We use, and can recommend Armour’s Lighthouse 
Cleanser and Armour’s Lighthouse Washing Powder— 
excellent twin products. 

Use Lighthouse Cleanser for the heavy duty work, the 
cleaning of floors, especially tile floors, and lavatories. It is 
an abrasive cleanser. 

Use Lighthouse Washing Powder for the lighter work 
—the general scrubbing and cleaning, and the washing of 
woodwork. It is a soap product. 

Quality and price are an inducement in both these 
products. Four hundred Branch Houses insure speedy 
delivery. 


MArmours 


Armour’s 


LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser 


A combination of natural cleansing 
agents, refined and powdered. .Con- 
tains no caustic. Will not hurt the 
hands. Packed in 25 Ib. Pails, 12 
Ib. Kegs, and 300 Ib. Bbls. 


Armour’s 


LIGHTHOUSE 
Washing Powder 


A general cleaning compound for 

cleaning floors, woodwork, windows, 

and for all other purposes. Packed 

in 25 1b. Pails, 125 Ib, Kegs, and 
250 Ib. Bbls. 


LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser and Washing Powder 
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Increasing Profits in Pork Cutting Room 


Problem Is to Balance Cutting Speed 
With Careful Workmanship and to 
Get Best Yields at Lowest Labor Cost 


Maximum yields at lowest unit 
production cost are the aim in 
modern meat plant operation. 
When this is secured the ideal 
situation exists. 

Unfortunately, this condition is 
rarely attainable. 


The line between costs and 
yields is drawn so finely, and such 
close coordination of operating 
factors is necessary, that prac- 
tical results usually show a de- 
partment to be on one side or the 
other, but rarely on the line be- 
tween the two. 

Either yields are good at a 
slightly higher price, or costs are 
low and yields not quite as good 
as possible. 

But, considering the many 
changing and influencing factors 
which must be taken into consid- 
eration, it is surprising how close- 
ly the good operating executive 
will come to the mark. 


Poor Workmanship Is Expensive. 

In many plants in the past low unit 
production costs were the aim. 

It was realized that yields probably 
would suffer somewhat under such a 
policy, but it was figured that if unit 
costs could be kept low enough the 
loss in yields would be more than ab- 
sorbed. The final result—profit—would 
be better than if greater care were 
taken to get better yields. 

The result of this policy was most 
noticeable in the pork cutting room for 
the reason, perhaps, that this depart- 


ment lends itself better than some 
others to high speed operations. 

Carcasses were put through at a 
speed that left the workers little time 
to do anything but use their tools. If 
a cleaver or a knife was misplaced oc- 
casionally, and meat that should have 
remained on high-priced cuts went to 
the trimming room, there was little 
worry about the loss. 

Lining Up the Cutting Room. 
The advent of the traveling table and 


power-operated tools brought about 
radical changes in pork cutting rooms. 
They also made possible lower costs 
and good yields when the rate of cut- 
ting for which the room and the equip- 
ment were designed was not exceeded. 

But in many cases the temptation to 
speed up operations was too strong to 
be resisted. Lower unit production 


costs were the will-o’-the-wisp that 
caused many a packer to forget that 
a rate of cutting speed might be 





WHERE A PREMIUM IS PUT ON CAREFUL AND ACCURATE PORK CUTTING. 
Features of this pork cutting room in the plant of Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 


Wis., are the abundance of natural light and a rate of cutting that 
‘ers to use their heads as well as their hands. 


cutting speed are sought. 


ermits the work- 
Good yields rather than extreme high 


All bellies are ) poenie and sorted on the tables in the foreground. A closer selec- 


tion of grades an 


weight and more careful supervision is possible, Supt. Hunt 


believes, when this work is done in the cutting room rather than in the curing cellar. 
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reached where the saving in labor was 
lost in lower yields. 

Considered from one angle the sav- 
ing of a half-cent, for example, in cut- 
ting up a hog carcass is important. 
On the other hand, when this one-half 
cent saving is split up among the many 
cuts produced from the carcass, the 
saving on each cut is insignificant. 
And this little saving may quite easily 
be lost by sloppy workmanship or in a 
rate of cutting that does not permit the 
workmen to get out of a carcass all 
that is in it. 

More Attention Given to Yields. 

Low labor costs at the expense of 
yields may be good business. The 
packer who is interested can easily 
check this point in his own plant. 

But it is noticeable that the profit- 
ableness of a cutting speed that does 
not leave the workmen time to use 
their heads as well as their hands is 
being questioned by some packers. It 
may take but a little slip-shod work- 
manship on a carcass or a cut to off- 
set the gain secured through unreason- 
able speed. 

This reasoning is being reflected in 
the design and layout of the new pork 
cutting rooms. Plenty of space is being 
provided at cutting tables and benches 
and between equipment and walls. 

Instead of sacrificing working condi- 
tions to secure a saving in space, speed 
up operations and get the carcasses 
through the department in the shortest 
space of time, attention is being given 
also to those factors and conditions that 
contribute to quality workmanship as 
well as high labor efficiency. 

Among the pork cutting rooms that 
have been planned along these lines is 
that in the plant of Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature of this room to the 
visitor is the abundance of natural 
light and the clean, neat, orderly ap- 
pearance. 


Floors White Washed Weekly. 

Daylight conditions are obtained by 
numerous skylights in the roof and 
white enameled walls and ceilings. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 
excellent light diffusion obtained. There 
are no dark shadows or glare. Even 
the spaces under the benches show 
little darker than the other areas. 

Scrupulous cleanliness is insisted on. 
The company’s cleaning bills are heavy, 
but it feels that money spent to keep 
the plant spick and span is well in- 
vested. 

In this connection Supt. Harry Hunt 
has a stunt which other packers may 
find of value. He has long made it a 
practice to whitewash the floors of this 
department once a week, generally on 
Saturdays after cleaning up. White- 
wash on the floors, it is believed, aids 
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Cutting Speeds 
and Yields 


Excessive speed in pork cutting 
is sometimes obtained at the ex- 
pense of yields. 

If maximum og are sought, 
labor expense may be high. 

The problem is to adjust cutting 

to yields so the greatest 
profits will result—not an easy 
thing to do, but worth striving for. 

High cutting speeds and maximum 
yields are obtainable only when ad- 
vantage is taken of efficient, modern 
equipment—traveling tables, elec- 
tri ted scribe saws and 
power-operated machines. 

They soon pay for themselves in 
greater profits, and continue to pay 
dividends thereafter. 




















materially in maintaining the good ap- 
pearance of the room and is of con- 
siderable value in absorbing odors, dif- 
fusing light and aiding in maintaining 
a good appearance generally. 

The next feature likely to strike the 
visitor’s attention is the compact ar- 
rangement of the equipment, and the 
leisurely and unhurried manner in 
which the workmen perform their vari- 
ous tasks. 

But a little checking up shows that 
carcasses are being cut at what, per- 
haps, is a little better rate than the 
average. 

The convenient arrangement and the 
facilities provided—mechanical equip- 
ment being used wherever an improve- 
ment in product or a saving in time 
results—enable the force to do a good 
day’s work, and have the time to do 
it well and efficiently as far as yields 
are concerned. 

Bellies Graded in Cutting Room. 

And this latter result, by the way, is 
just what Superintendent H. A. Hunt 
sought when the room was designed. 

Hog cutting, he thinks, is an exact- 
ing task if it is to be well done. It is 
his opinion that break-neck speed is not 
advisable and that it is the more profit- 
able plan to permit each workman suf- 
ficient time in which to use his head 
and his tools to the best advantage. A 
little slip-shod work, he says, may and 
often does, offset the wages of a man 
or two who might be saved with greater 
speed. 








HARRY KEEPS ’EM ON THE JUMP. 
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In the illustration on page 25 the 
rather unusual number of benches at 
one end of the room will be noticed, 
These are used for belly sorting and 
grading. The practice of doing this 
work in the pork cutting room is yw. 
usual, but there is a decided advantage 
in sorting and grading at the point 
where the cuts are made, the manage. 
ment believes. 

Here again yield and quality produc. 
tion have been given preference over 
speed of handling. Bellies sorted ip 
this manner later must be loaded on 
trucks and taken to the curing cellar, 
though they could be sent there by 
chutes with some saving in labor costs, 
However, sorting and grading the 
bellies in the pork cutting room per. 
mits very close supervision at all times, 

The bellies are piled up as graded 
and the foreman can check over the 
piles at any time and see that the work 
is being done carefully. And after all, 
perhaps, the savings made by careful 
and accurate grading more than off- 
sets the slightly higher handling cost 
involved. 


Hogs Cut on Traveling Table. 


The equipment is installed in the 
center of: the room with plenty of space 
on all sides and elbow room for the 
workmen. A conveyor is used to carry 
the carcasses from the point where they 
are dropped to the belly roller. This 
latter machine is set high enough so 
that cuts can be conveyed from it to 
the trimming tables by gravity. Power- 
operated saws are used for all opera- 
tions where a saving can be made by 
substituting power for hand labor. 

Actual methods of breaking up the 
carcasses differ little from generally- 
used methods for doing this work, 
Hogs are delivered to the cutting room 
from the coolers on a lower floor by 
an inclined conveyor and are cut down 
by hand. The Boston ribber is sta 
tioned between the point where the 
hogs are delivered and where they are 
cut down. Hogs are scribed as they 
hang on the rail. : 

The operator cuts through the brisket 
bone and the first and second ribs. 
Later when the carcass is on the travel 
ing table this portion is lifted with® 
knife and laid back, and remains a 
tached to the side after the shoulder 
has been removed. In this manner 
meat is left on the spare ribs that 
otherwise would be sold as n 
trimmings. 

After the carcasses are dropped on 
the ‘traveling table the trolleys and 
gambrels are returned by a travelill 
chain. Hams are scribed by an elet 
trically-operated saw and later removed 
with a straight knife, following the line 
of cut made by the ham scriber. 

(Continued, on page 33.) 
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Meat Bargain Message Broadcast to 
Retailers and Consumers 


All units of the meat and live 
stock industry have been making 
an effort during the past three 
weeks to stimulate demand for 
meat by calling the attention of 
consumers to the excellent values 
offered in meat at present prices. 

A comparison of wholesale meat 
prices at the present time with one 
year ago shows that the decline in 
meat prices has been general. Without 
exception, meats are wholesaling now 
at price levels below those of February, 
1930. 

Various agencies in the industry, in- 
cluding the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers and 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board have co-operated to move a 
greater amount of meat into consump- 
tion. 

Retailer Stresses Low Prices. 


John Kotal, Secretary-Manager of 
the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, wrote the following let- 
ter to consumers: 

To the American Housewife: 


I urge you to take advantage of the 
economical meat prices prevailing at 
the present time. A combination of 
circumstances in the meat and live 
stock industry has worked toward your 
direct benefit. 

You will find especially economical 
yalues in such cuts as the shoulder of 


beef, the shoulder and breast of veal 
and lamb, and the fresh loin and shoul- 
der of pork. 

Meats represent increased values at 
present levels. BUY NOW. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. KOTAL, Secretary-Manager, 


National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 


One hundred thousand copies of this 
letter, enlarged to size 17 by 22 inches, 
have been distributed to retailers 
throughout the entire country. 

Advises Dealers to Lower Prices. 

Mr. Kotal also wrote the following 
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letter to retailers, urging them to take 
advantage of the situation by increas- 
ing their volume of sales through the 
reduction of mark-up. 


Dear Friend and Fellow Retailer: 


Declines in wholesale meat prices 
offer retail meat dealers an opportun- 
ity to increase their volume substan- 
tially at feature prices. Any type of 
retail meat store should be able to use 
the present market situation to in- 
crease sales and profits. 

Practically any grade of meat can 
be featured in a retail meat store at 
the present time. The housewife who 
is looking for bargains can find them 
in the purchase of beef, pork, lamb or 
veal, for declines in the wholesale 
prices have made it possible to offer 
any one of these classes of meat at 
very attractive prices. 


(Continued on page 28.) 


U. S. Senate Looks Into Meat Prices 


Investigation of food costs. by a 
U. S. Senate committee concluded this 
week at Washington with a day of evi- 
dence on meat prices. Testimony 
showed that retail prices of beef have 
increased during the last eleven years, 
while wholesale prices have declined. 
The committee received a mass of sta- 
tistics at its final session, however, 
showing that prices of meats, both 
wholesale and retail, have declined 
sharply during the last two years. 

Despite this decline, the figures in- 
dicated the disparity between wholesale 
and retail prices is greater than ever. 

William Whitfield Woods, president 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, testified that wholesale meat 
prices have declined sharply during the 








REMIND CUSTOMERS THAT MEAT IS A GOOD BUY 


General use of signs which emphasize the reasonable prices at which meat is 
how selling will increase demand and help retailer’s profits. The housewife looking 
for bargains can find them in the purchase of beef, pork, lamb or veal, for declines 
in wholesale prices have made it possible to offer any one of these cuts at very 
attractive prices. 


last year. He added that packers’ 
profits for the last seven years have 
averaged only 1.7 per cent on their 
sales. 

The only witness representing the re- 
tailers, David Van Gelder of the Na- 
tional Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
testified the cause of the disparity is 
due to higher overhead costs and con- 
sumer demand for better meats. 

Declaring producers are getting a 
smaller percentage of the consumers’ 
dollar than in past years, F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association, blamed chain 
stores for increasing the marketing 
costs of meat and preventing declines 
in retail prices. 


Attacks “Single Price” System. 

Mollin said the cost of selling meat 
has increased out of proportion with 
other commodities. He presented fig- 
ures to show the wholesale price of 
meat had followed closely the price to 
the farmer, but that there has been a 
widening of the gap between them and 
the retail price since 1920. He also 
said the industry had suffered from the 
“single price system,” under which re- 
tailers and restaurants stick to a price 
regardless of current quotations. 

In addition he presented figures to 
show the cost of sirloin steak had in- 
creased 82 per cent from 1913 to 1930, 
while the price of farm products 
jumped 23 per cent, wholesale food 40 
per cent, and all retail foods 47 per 
cent. Other meats, he said, also had 
increased from 55 per cent up. 

Mollin said he doubted whether the 
consumer was getting the benefit of 
reduced wholesale prices, but added 
that did not mean the retailer was 
making more, because of increased sell- 
ing costs and the large number of 
stores, each handling’ a small volume 
of business. 
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Swift Internacional 
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Net Earnings Show 


More Than a Million Increase 


Net earnings of Swift Internacional 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
total $6,549,287.14, being nearly a 
million dollars in excess of those of the 
previous year. 

The surplus at the end of the year 
was $17,574,641.93, having been in- 
creased by $987,785.37 as a result of 
the year’s business. 

There was no bank indebtedness at 
the end of the year. The company has 
no bonds or preferred stock, its entire 
capital being represented by 1,500,000 
shares of common stock of a par value 
of $15.00. 

Commenting on the report which has 
been prepared for submission to the 
shareholders at the meeting on Febru- 
ary 26, 1931, in Buenos Aires, President 
Edward F. Swift said: 

“It is gratifying to be able to report 
another year of satisfactory business.” 
He called attention to the earnings 
which are at the rate of $4.36 per share 
compared with $3.70 last year and to 
the increase in dividend payments 
made. Exchange conditions were dif- 
ficult throughout the year,” he said, 
“the value of South American currency 
having depreciated materially. We have 
set aside sufficient reserves as an offset 
to any losses which may be sustained 
through adjustment of rates to normal 
quotations. 

“While political disturbances have 
occurred in some of the South American 
countries, the operations of our plants 
have not been affected. The mainte- 
nance of the meat trade between South 
America and Europe is essential to the 
welfare of both producing and consum- 
ing countries, and there is no indication 
that political conditions will influence 
our business adversely. We look for- 
ward to a satisfactory year.” 

The profit and loss and surplus ac- 
count for the year follow: 








Argentine 
gold. 
us as per statement December 
pubaeehntse bavdveesenseea 16,586,856.56 
Directors’ and auditors’ . 
DE: tut on deandekonea 200. 
To reserve account..... 111,201.77 120,401.77 
16,466,454.7 
Dividends paid year ° . 
1930 out of surplus 
December 31, 1929: 
cen sepsooee $1,943,250.00 
Mn shiveosecass 1,943,250.00 
November (extra)... 1,554,600.00 5,441,100.00 
$11,025,354.79 
SIE. OE si kind a) keisha eka 6,549, 287.14 
Surplus December 31, 1930.......... $17,574,641.93 


The officers of the company are 
Edward F. Swift, president; Charles 
H. Swift, H. McLerie, W. A. Barr, J. O. 
Hanson, vice-presidents; A. Nelson, 
treasurer; C. Jacobi, secretary. Direc- 
tors: Edward F. Swift, Charles H. 
Swift, J. O. Hanson and H. McLerie, 
all of Chicago; A. Nelson, G. A. Proc- 





ter, W. A. Barr, C. Jacobi and F. Six, 
all of Buenos Aires. 

The operating companies controlled 
by Compania Swift Internacional 
through ownership of share capital are: 
Compania Swift de La Plata, Compania 
Swift de Montevideo, Companhia Swift 
de Brazil and Swift Australian Com- 
pany, Ltd. The plants in operation are 
located at Puerto La Plata, Rosario, 
Rio Gallegos and San Julian, Argen- 
tina; Montevideo, Uruguay; Rio Grande 
and Rosario, Brazil; and Brisbane and 
Townsville, Australia. ; 


a oe 


MEAT BARGAIN MESSAGES. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


The public should realize that the 
wholesale cost of meat is but one of 
the retail meat dealer’s costs of doing 
business. However, the present low 
wholesale prices permit meat to be 
sold at levels which are certain to be 
attractive to the housewife who is 
alert to bargains in the most popular 
food. 

The present market situation paves 
the way for an immediate increase in 
meat sales. It represents an oppor- 
tunity for everyone engaged in selling 
meat to the public. Let’s be sure to 
use it. e 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. KOTAL, Secretary-Manager, 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 
Grocers Are Informed. 
C. H. Janssen, Secretary-Manager of 


February 21, 1931. 


the National Association of Retail] 
Grocers, wrote a similar letter to more 
than twenty-five thousand retailers 
having fresh meat departments jn 
their stores. 

Packers have been requested by the 
Institute to display enlargements of 
these letters in branch houses and 
wholesale markets throughout the 
country. 

R. C. Pollock, Manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
wrote to Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde, calling his attention 
to the situation. Mr. Pollock also wrote 
to chain stores and other retail outlets 
urging them to reduce mark-up and 
increase their sales volume through 
the medium of lower prices. 


Livestock Board Cooperates. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board issued a four-page pamphlet 
outlining the present situation, and 
comparing prices now with those of 
the corresponding day in 1930. The 
pamphlet also carries facsimile repro- 
ductions of the letters from Mr. Kotal 
and Mr. Janssen to retailers, a copy of 
the letter from Mr. Kotal to consumers, 
and a suggested letter from the re- 
tailer to his customers in which he ad- 
vises them of bargains that are avail- 
able now at retail meat stores. 

Copies of this four-page pamphlet 
have been sent to packer salesmen and 
retailers in all parts of the country. 
More than two hundred thousand copies 
have been sold to packers for their 
customers. 


La 





Hormel Keeps Trade Channels Open 
As Aid to Business Revival 


Keeping channels of trade open, pre- 
serving the organization intact and in- 
suring its readiness for the future 
—these constitute high lights in the 
operating policy of Geo. A. Hormel & 
Company, Austin, Minn., during the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year, 
which ended January 31, 1931. 


In that quarter net earnings totaled 
$217,641.64, after all taxes, preferred 
stock dividends and depreciation. This 
figure does not include $65,142.92 ap- 
preciation on unsold inventories. 


Substantial losses in inventory values 
have been sustained—in common with 
the entire industry—during the past six 
months. Value of meat products in a 
hog declined from $11.22 per cwt. in 
August, 1929, to $6.98 per cwt. in Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 

“It is probable that a policy of cur- 


tailment would have produced better 
profits during the three months just 





past,” says President Jay C. Hormel. 
“Instead, however, the officers and di- 
rectors have felt that it was good busi- 
ness to keep every department working 
at top speed, in spite of the larger in- 
ventories thus created.” 

While this policy was at the expense 
of current profits, because it involved 
depreciation on a certain amount of un- 
necessary inventory, it was believed t 
be warranted in order to keep channels 
of trade open and the organization 
intact. 

“This latter feature constitutes not 
only a protection for the company—@ 
that our organization is ready to go 
ahead as business improves—but it has 
been this company’s contribution to the 
stabilization of conditions, for in this 
way we have been able to maintain em- 
ployment at a higher level than ever 
before in the history of the business, 
both as to number of employees and a8 
to the amount of the weekly payroll.” 
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Pioneer Southwestern Meat Packer Has 
Business Named in His Honor 


The Arizona Packing Co. — a 
leader in the meat packing field in 
the Southwest for many years— 
has chan — its name to Tovrea 
Packing 


The new name has been 
adopted as a tribute to E. A. 
Tovrea, founder and president of 
the company, who has guided the 
destinies of the business since its 
organization. 


The Arizona Packing Co. was founded 
by Mr. Tovrea in 1919. Today 
it is the largest meat plant 
between Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Like many other business 
ventures organized immedi- 
ately following the war, the 
company had its ups and 
downs. There was a time 
when the postwar depression 
almost had it down and out. 
But the indomitable spirit of 
the typical Westener at its 
head remained unconquered. 
Today the results are to be 
seen in the company’s fine 
plant and business. 

The plant, consisting of 
three modern buildings with 
ample holding and feeding 
pens, is located on 65 acres 
of land four miles east of 
Phoenix. The company also 
owns 4,300 acres of land in 
the valley where stock is win- 
tered and fed before slaugh- 
ter. 

In addition to the buildings 
where meat is processed, 
there is a cotton oil refinery 
for the oils used to manufac- 
ture Fenix and Desert Bloom 
shortenings. The former is a 
pure cotton oil product; the 
latter is manufactured from 
cotton oil and beef tallow. 


A Struggle to Make Good. 

During 1929 the company 
slaughtered 33,000 cattle, 
65,000 hogs and many thousands of 
sheep, paying for this raw material 
over $3,500,000. The plant is equipped 
with the most modern equipment ob- 
tainable. A complete packinghouse 
business is conducted, including manu- 
facture of fertilizer and many by- 
products. 

Additional information on this plant 
and its methods will be found in the 
March 9, 1929, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

Possibly not one man in a hundred 
would have been able to build a busi- 


territory.” 


ness of this kind in a territory which, 
when the company started operations, 
was none too promising for an enter- 
prise of this nature. What kind of a 
man is it who was able to accomplish 
this result? 

In checking the personal history of 
E. A. Tovrea three qualities—determi- 
nation, energy and sound judgment— 
stand out to an unsual degree. They 
are apparent in all of his enterprises, 
many of which were started under ad- 
verse circumstances and carried on 





HIS NAMB GIVEN TO PLANT HE FOUNDED. 

E. A. Tovrea organized the Arizona Packing Co. in 1919. 
At the ee of directors’ ee Teeresez 5. ist, the 
name o e company was changed to Tovrea Ke s,s : a 
“to honor its founder and the indomitable will of the piowaer made it impossible for con 


who could build up such a business in a none too promising 
Mr. Tovrea is president of the company. 


under discouraging conditions, but in- 
variably they were successful. 


A Pioneer of the Southwest. 

E. A. Tovrea was born in Sparta, IIL, 
on March 20, 1861, the son of Arthur 
T. and Rosa Tovrea, both native Ameri- 
cans of French-English ancestry. 

He received his education in the 
public schools of his native state, and 
after leaving school went to farming. 
In 1879 he started in for himself, going 
to Northern New Mexico, where he en- 
gaged in freighting and construction 


contracting. 
ward into Yavapai County, Ariz., where 
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In 1883 he moved West- 


he followed the same line of work, 
principally freighting, between the 
mines at Jerome and Ashfork on the 
railroad. He carried on this enterprise 
for two years and then moved to 
Phoenix. 

One of his first moves in the new 
location seems to have been the ac- 
quisition of a considerable block of 
stock in the Buckeye canal, then being 
constructed. He also secured a tract 
of land along the route of the canal and 
was given contracts on the canal con- 
struction. As superintendent of con- 
struction, he turned the first water into 
the canal. Later he went, to the 
Harquela mines and engaged 
in a mercantile business, as 
well as freighting the ore to 
Harrisburg. 

Driven Into Meat Business. 

Subsequently, in connection 
with his ranching and stock- 
raising activities, he became 
associated with the contractor 
of the Wolfley dam, now 
known as the Gillespie dam, 
and was made general fore- 
man of construction. This 
dam, when completed, “The 
History or Arizona” tells us, 
carried water to capacity for 
several months, and then 
came the greatest rainfall 
known in that section of the 
country. The waste-way 
would not take care of the 
overflow and much of the 
work was damaged and some 
destroyed. 

It was during the period 
previous to the completion of 
this dam that Mr. Tovrea 


first engaged in the meat 
business, furnishing beef 


from his own herds for the 
construction gangs. Un- 
fortunately the canal com- 
pany had gotten into diffi- 
culties with the contractors, 
and as a result went into the 
hands of a receiver. This 


tractors to pay their obliga- 
tions. 

After waiting until the last hope of 
getting his money had vanished Mr. 
Tovrea went to Phoenix and secured 
a small frame building, the rent of 
which was $35 per month, where he 
opened a meat market. Shortly after 
he sold out and went to Jerome where 
he bought out a retail meat store. He 
conducted this business for three years. 


In Packing Business in 1901. 


His entry into the meat business on 
a large scale occurred in 1901. In this 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 






VOLUNTARY CHAIN EXPANDS. 


Plans for the addition of 1,000 stores 
have been announced by the Blue & 
White Stores, Pacific Coast voluntary 
chain. A campaign to sign up new 
member stores will be started immedi- 
ately by Smart & Final, wholesale gro- 
cers with houses in Los Angeles, Santa 
Ana, Pasadena, Long Beach, Wilming- 
ton and San Bernardino. This is the 
first move of the company into south- 
ern California. At the time of its or- 
ganization in 1924, it organized about 
100 stores in and around Spokane, 
Wash. Membership was gradually ex- 
tended to include approximately 1,000 
members in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana. During 1929, the organi- 
zation came into California, and some 
400 stores have been signed up in the 
area between San Francisco and Los 


Angeles. 
re 
ALMAR STORES SOLD. 


The property and good will of the 
Almar Stores Co. has been purchased, 
with the approval of the U. S. District 
Court, by a New York syndicate headed 
by J. R. Peters. Under the terms of 
the purchase creditors will receive 
about 15 per cent on proved claims 
amounting to about $900,000. Applica- 
tion for a Delaware charter has been 


made in the name of the Almar Stores’* 


Corporation, which will have an author- 
ized capital of $1,500,000 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred $50 par stock, and 
214,615 shares of no par common. 
Creditors and stockholders of the old 
company may, under an offer expiring 
February 28, enter the new company 
on a cost basis without deduction for 
expenses, services, profits or other 


charges. 
a 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. totaled $97,558,824 for the five 
weeks ended January 31, a decrease of 
$6,712,109, or 6.44 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1930. The estimated tonnage of goods 
sold by the company during the period 
was 510,421, as compared with 492,425, 
a gain of 3.65 per cent. 

Net income of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. for 1930 amounted to 
$2,168,247, equal to $1.15 a share on 
the 1,813,486 shares of common stock 
after preferred dividend requirements. 
This compares with $5,919,096 or $3.37 
a share on the 1,725,726 common shares 
in 1929. Indicated net earnings in the 
last six months of 1930 totaled $1,903,- 
546 as compared with $264,601 in the 
first half of the year and $1,903,321 in 
the second half of 1929. Sales for the 
year aggregated $267,086,028 as against 
$286,611,214, a decrease of 6.81 per 
cent. 

First National Stores report a net 
profit, after depreciation and federal 
taxes, for the nine months ended De- 
cember 27, 1931, of $38,332,582, com- 
pared with $3,620,324 in the same 
period of the previous year. For the 
quarter ended December 27, the com- 
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pany earned $1,080,973, after deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, which was 
slightly less than in the same quarter 
of the previous year. 


ee 


TO APPEAL DECREE DECISION. 
It has been definitely decided by the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 


tion to appeal the consent decree modi- 
fication decision which permits the 
packers to engage in the wholesaling of 
unrelated lines. J. H. McLaurin, presi- 
dent of the association, announced the 
decision to appeal in a letter accom- 
panying the text of the formal order 
modifying the decree. “We are satis- 
fied,” he said, “that no wholesale grocer 
is willing to permit this order to stand 
without an effort being made to reverse 
Justice Bailey’s decision.” No further 
details as to the proposed appeal have 
yet been made public. 


~~ fo 


RIGHT UNDER PACKERS’ NOSES. 
The rabbits are sneaking up on Pack- 
ingtown. 


The Raisin Brook Packing Co., 
Dundee, Mich., proposes to build at 
Cicero ave. and Lincoln Highway, Chi- 
cago, a five-unit rabbit packing plant 
that will put the rabbits through all 
their paces. 


When the plant is completed Chi- 
cagoans may be educated to all the uses 
of rabbits, from eating them to wear- 
ing them. A group of one-story build- 
ings, including hutches, killing, freezing 
and packing rooms, pelt drying and 
curing facilities, comprise the proposed 
plant. 

In addition there will be the Rabbit 
Brook Inn, specializing in rabbit meat 
products. The investment in land and 
buildings is expected to approximate 


$250,000. 

a 
LC Grand~ 

Open ing 


oF. our 


| Pabst Barbecue § 


To better acquaint the publie with 
the delici hol an 
palatability of d tic rabbit meat 
and to correct the erroneous impres- 
sion of it being edible only in the 
colder months, we have created and 
designed a most unique retreat for 
those appreciating a better food and’ 
most courteous service. 

We invite your attendance at 
our Grand Opening, July 4th, Sth 
and 6th. A wonderful program of 
entertainment has been arranged. 


THE VILLA 
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SOME MORE “NEW COMPETITION.” 

This sort of thing was a success in 
Michigan, and now the rabbits are invad- 
ing Chicago. 


Be 


MILK FOSTERS FRUIT JUICES, 


Strange bed fellows are becomi 
more and more common in the field of 
food distribution. 

The Borden Farm Products Co., dis. 
tributors of dairy products, will soop 
begin distribution of orange juice jp 
the Greater New York area, to retajj 
stores and individual consumers. Re. 
ports from Tampa, Fla., are to the 
effect that the Borden company has 
leased space to be used for the extrae. 
tion, packaging and freezing of citrus 
fruit juices. A quick freezing process 
will be used, according to officials of 
the company, requiring only 15 to 2 
minutes. 

Some experimental work will be done 
to see if it is more desirable to delivey 
the product to the consumer in a frozen 
condition or whether it can be defrosted 
at its destination and be delivered jp 
this condition and still retain its flavor 
and quality. The product will be han- 
dled through the regular milk wagons 
and trucks which are refrigerated. 

Only one style of packing will be 
used at first. This is a container which 
holds one-half pint of juice. 

National Dairy Products Corporation 
has already announced that it would go 
in for the distribution of frozen orange 
juice through its milk delivery system 
and in cooperation with the Florida 
Citrus Exchange and Tom Huston 
Frozen Foods, Inc. 

——4e—— 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares. 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
prices on Feb. 11, 1931: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 


Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 18. —Feb. 18.— 18. lL. 
RE TEE. in cec) seccs) seeee Seem 1 
S) eS eee ey 19 
pi Se Re eee ee ee 3y 
a | PPT eee eee ee 124% 
Amer. Stores... 1,700 4h 43% 431%, 42% 
Armour A_ ....49,850 3% 3% 3% 3% 
) Dicccsecs me 2% 2% 24 2 
Do. Ill, Pfd. 6,900 31% 305 303% 33% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,200 61% 615 61% 8 
OS gg ee eee eee 14% 
Beechnut Pack. 400 58 57% «= 8 58g 
Bohack, H. C.. 200 76 75% 75% TS 
Op” RE ae poe ie eine peg ee 102% 
PR PAC. ccs teres eens. sean 50 
i Ts <sks seas? Steed beeeh. ceeee 19 
Chick C. Oil.. 700 114% 114 114% Ws 
Childs Co. .... 3,600 32% 31% 32% 32% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,200 44% 4414 44% 43% 
First Nat. Strs.11,200 501g 4914 50 47% 
Gen. Foods ...33,200 54% 52% £54 1 
Gobel Co, ....40,600 8% 7% 8 
Gr.A.& P.lstPfd. 230 118% 118% 118% Illi 
Se 500s 70 219% 218 219% 215 
Hormel, G. A. 150 27% =27% 27% 
Hygrade Food. 200 3% 3% 38% 23% 
Kroger,G. & B.27,700 27% 2656 26% 22 
Libby MeNeill.10,500 13% 12 12% ih 
MacMarr Strs.. 2,500 91g 9% 9% 8% 
CTE, . yon shs: wanes seca seen 5% 
Pe TR subse ‘soees  <orva\ sane 18 
YS f , eeeererrrirmerrirers 21 
Morrell & Co.. 300 58 58 58 56 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A 100 14% 1% 1% 1 
sa ewa <i scans Staden S6acks ee 3& 
Nat. Leather... 50 % % % 1 
Nat. Tea ..... 2,900 19% 19% 19% 2 
Proc. & Gamb.. 4,500 70 69% 70 7 
JS 2. Sere. 110 
Rath Pack. .. 100 =20 20 20 20 
Safeway Strs..34,500 60% 58% 58% 61% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 30 92 92 92 


Do. 7% Pfd. 10 103 103 103 101 
Saree 
Strauss R. Strs. 1,800 2% 24% 2, 


Swift & Co... 5,800 30% 291%4 29% 30 

Do. Intl. ...19,150 38% 36% 38 35% 
NE NE nn sccuis. We sir’ | 6 eee tae 13% 
ee DS eee eee meee rer 33% 
U._ 8. Leather. 1,200 5% 5% 5% 5% 


Wesson Oil ... 1,100 22 22 22 22 
Do. Pfd. .... 500% 56% 56% 56% 56% 
OR Geer 108 


Do. y 

Wilson & Co... 5,600 35% 3% 3% «68h 
eS ere 
Do. Pfd. .... §00 ‘ 


February 21, 1931. 
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Volume With Profit 


A small packer serving about 1,200 
independent meat retailers recently has 
finished a complete survey of his ter- 
ritory preliminary to instituting a sales 
campaign to bring his plant output up 
to capacity. 

This survey has taught him many 
things. He had about decided that if 
he was to get more profitable volume 
he must invade new territories. 

Now he has learned that there is in 
his natural sales territory a potential 
volume of business several times larger 
than his plant can produce. And he 
has decided that it is better business 
to go after this volume at his door 
than to go out of his way to try to 
take business away from some other 
packer, 

His general plans are complete. They 
include a more active interest in the 
stores that handle his products, a di- 
rect mail campaign to reach consumers 
not now buying his meats, and news- 
paper copy to drive home the facts pre- 
sented in the letter and to reach those 
who may not receive or not read the 
direct mail stuff. 
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Retailers will cooperate because it 
is to their interest to do so. They will 
furnish the packer with the name of 
housewives in their localities who are 
not buying the packer’s products, and 
will aid with window displays and spe- 
cial displays within the stores. 

This packer will get results because 
he knows what he is up against, what 
he wants and because he has made 
definite plans. He is taking the lines 
of least resistance and going after the 
business that can be had most con- 
veniently and at the least cost—and 
that can be kept and serviced with the 
most profit. 

There has been too much of a ten- 
dency in the meat packing industry in 
the past to leave the selling job up to 
the retailer, this packer believes. The 
time has arrived, he says, when the 
packer must become more interested in 
merchandising and make a greater ef- 
fort to get his business on a solid foun- 
dation by selling the consumer on the 
value of his merchandise. 

Few packers are getting out of their 
territories all that might be had with 
the proper efforts. There is too much 
of a tendency to take the more difficult 
way, and to expand territories beyond 
the point where products can be deliv- 
ered economically and efficiently. The 
result often is that profits are ma- 
terially reduced, and in some cases lost, 
by high distribution costs. 

And when a packer seeks greater 
volume by invading a competitor’s ter- 
ritory he may expect retaliation. The 
invading packer may gain some busi- 
ness, but he is very liable to lose as 
much, or more, to his competitor, who 
is very likely to seek what he has lost 
in the territory of the first packer. 

The final result of such a situation 
is that both packers may end up just 
about where they started, as far as 
volume of business is concerned, but 
both will find that selling and distribu- 
tion costs have increased and that 
profits are less. 

One point in merchandising meats 
often overlooked is that selling and dis- 
tribution costs are less when increased 
volume is marketed through established 
outlets rather than through an in- 
‘creased number of dealers. 

An increase in sales of a few pounds 
of product a day would mean little one 
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way or the other to any retailer, but 
the total would be important to the 
packer. 

More intensive merchandising meth- 
ods should enable most retailers to get 
such a small increase in volume. The 
packer’s best bet, it would seem, is to 
work more intensively to increase the 
volume of his dealers. When all of 
the business possible has been secured 
through these sources, then it is time 
to seek additional volume in new lo- 


calities. 
ae 


Fat Values Threatened 

About 52,796,000 Ibs. of beef fat and 
19,632,000 Ibs. of pork fat were used 
during 1930 in the manufacture of 
margarine. The beef fat had a value 
of $4,757,640 and the pork fat a value 
of $2,257,000. 

These figures and many other facts 
of considerable interest to the meat 
packer, margarine manufacturer, farm- 
er and consumer are contained in a 
booklet, “Margarine Facts and Fig- 
ures,” published recently by the Insti- 
tute of Margarine 
Washington, D. C. 

This booklet points out that marga- 
rine is the most thoroughly regulated 
food product in the world. The manu- 
facturers of margarine, it says, “insist 
that they have the right to make and 
sell this product without being hamp- 
ered by any more regulations and ex- 
cise taxes.” 

What margarine is, the quantity of 
food products used in the manufacture 
of margarine, the money value of the 
food products used in the manufacture 
of margarine, the principal food fats, 
the food value of margarine, the re- 
cent slump in butter prices and the laws 
regulating the sale and manufacture of 
margarine are also discussed. 

If the margarine industry were de- 
stroyed cattle raisers would lose about 
$3,000,000 per annum on the sale of 
their cattle. The same sort -of thing 
would result to hog raisers and to the 
producers of some of the other Ameri- 
can farm products used in this mar- 
garine industry. 

There are now 16 bills before Con- 
gress, and twice that many in state 
legislatures, any one of which—if it be- 
comes law—will hurt the packer and 
the livestock producer alike. 


Manufacturers, 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Sausage Discoloration 


Some trouble with mould and dis- 
coloration in sausage is experienced in 
the winter time, but as the weather 
gets warmer this trouble is more preva- 
lent. A sausagemaker who is now 
having trouble writes regarding this as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our minced ham, 
pressed ham and bologna getting green circles 
about one inch from the outside of the product 
after about six days after it is made. Is there 
any way we can eliminate this trouble? It seems 
to happen periodically. 

The particular trouble this sausage- 
make is having at this time may be 
due to the fact that his sausage is 
stuffed and hung in the cooler over 
night at too low temperature. 

Or it may be hung too close to coils, 
where the meat becomes frosted a full 
inch from the outside. This should 
be checked. 

Also, manufacture ane be so regu- 
lated that product is not held on hand 
for long periods of time. 

However, there are a good many 
causes for such product turning green. 
It is a trouble experienced in many 
parts of the country and in many 
plants where effort is made to manu- 
facture under the best of conditions. 

The following general principles 
should be observed carefully in any 
plant where this trouble has been ex- 
perienced. 

Sausage Do’s and Don'ts. 

Keep all cutting and trimming equip- 
ment clean. 

Chill meat quickly. 

Reject trimmings 
“right.” 

Avoid using overcured meats. 

Keep a uniform temperature of 38 
degs. F. in the curing room. 

Keep the curing room scrupulously 
clean. 

Cleanse and sterilize tierces and pans 
as soon as emptied. 

Do not use meat before it reaches 
cured age. 

Mix meat and curing ingredients 
thoroughly. 

If flour is used, be sure that it is a 
special sterilized flour or cereal. 

Clean grinders and mixers after each 
day’s use. 

Grind and stuff the meat as soon as 
possible after curing. 

After stuffing, hang the product in 
a 45 deg. cooler over night. This will 
“set” the meat and help the cure. 

Never let the cooler drop below 
freezing during the night. 


that are not 


Don’t soak the casings too long. Use 
as soon as possible after washing. 


What Causes Rings? 


If the discoloration is in the form 
of a ring, it is doubtless due to one 
of two causes. Either the product has 
hung in a cooler held at too low tem- 
perature, or the casing in which it is 
stuffed is not thoroughly clean. 

After stuffing, product is sometimes 
put in the cooler before smoking and 
allowed to hang there overnight, some- 
times next to the brine coils. The tem- 
perature there is too low, and the prod- 
uct chills and causes this ring as far 
as the frost penetrates. 

It is necessary to watch closely the 
soaking of the beef bung casings. They 
should be soaked thoroughly and the 
water changed once or twice. When re- 
moving them from the soaking tub, 
strip the soaking water from each bung 
carefully by hand. 

If cured casings are used, especially 
if they show a little age, the soaking 
water becomes putrid and slimy, and if 
they are removed from the soaking 
water carelessly and the meat stuffed 
into the container, some of the water 
will lodge on the outside of the meat 
next to the casing and cause discolora- 
tion. 

It should be borne in mind that 
mould in sausage is caused by poor ma- 
terials or careless handling. Care and 
cleanliness are the chief cures for 
“green” meat in sausage. 

A discussion of “Mould and Discolora- 
tion in Sausage’ appeared some time ago 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Re- 
prints at 2c each can be secured by sub- 
scribers on request to THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 











Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 
Do you know how to buy 
casings? 
How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 








through defective casings? 
And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 
Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
| coupon: 
The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me nt on “Buying and 


Testing Sausage ngs.” I am a sab- 
scriber to 
SIONER. 
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Preventing Dry Bacon 


What makes the rind of bacon get 
dry and hard in the hanging room? A 
Canadian packer is experiencing this 
trouble and wants to overcome it as far 
as possible. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are trying to overcome a tendency of the 
rind on our side bacon hardening. We are getting 
both a nice appearance and a nice flavor from our 
smoke house but after a few days hanging the 
rind and sometimes the inside of the dace 
becomes very hard. 

Our highest smoke house temperature is 110 
degrees F. which we hold for three or four hours 
when we allow the temperature to drop to 90 degs, 
We are wondering whether or not our hanging 
room is to blame and would like to get some 
information regarding temperatures and relative 
humidity. The temperature today is 62 degs. and 
the relative humidity reading is 50 per cent. 

Bacon that is given a long cold smoke 
is likely to get dry and the rind hard if 
it is held for any considerable length of 
time. 

The hardness this packer complains 
of is attributable to holding too long 
in too dry an atmosphere. His proces- 
sing should be so arranged that he does 
not carry bacon in his store room more 
than 48 hours. 

The temperature and humidity in the 
hanging room, which this inquirer says 
was 62 degs. and 50, respectively, on 
the day of writing, are not just right 
for best results. A temperature of 55 
degs. would be better, with a humidity 
reading of 70. If the humidity is only 
50 it will have a tendency to dry the 
bacon out quite rapidly. 

In other words, if this packer lowers 
the temperature in his storage room 
and raises the humidity, it will help 
considerably in overcoming the trouble, 
At the same time stocks should be dis- 
posed of promptly. There is nothing 
to be gained by taking large hanging 
shrinks. 

a ea 


Hams in Stockinet 


Do hams in stockinet have an ad- 
vantage to the retailer over those not 
so protected? An inquirer writes: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
Can you tell us some of the advantages to the 
retail trade of handling hams in stockinet? 


Users of stockinets believe that a 
plumper ham is produced, as there is 
less tendency for the ham to stretch 
out during the smoking and hanging 
periods, because its weight is borne by 
the stockinet. 

The stockinet is also said to help 
reduce mould, to. keep the ham nice 
and clean, and to lower the hanging 
and storage shrink. 


February 21, 1981, 
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Grease in Tallow Residue 
Can the grease be recovered from 
settlings in tallow after it has been 
pressed ? A renderer finds this material 
is “backing up” on him. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
I would like to have some information on 
gettlings or foots in tallow after it has been 
d. We have been working the settlings 


pack into our press, but we accumulate more 
than we can take care of. 


The most satisfactory way to take 
care of such settlings is to mix them 
with water, about half and half, add 
salt and bring them to a boil when the 
grease will separate and come to the 
top and can be skimmed off. 

The quantity of salt to be added can 
be experimented with, adding a shovel- 
ful from time to time until the proper 
separation has been brought about. 

—— fo 


PROFITABLE PORK CUTTING. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


In this operation considerable care 
is taken to see that the cut is made at 
just the proper angle, so as to avoid 
going too deep into the flank. If the 
workman cuts farther than is necessary 
the length of the belly is, of course, de- 
creased to just that extent. On the 
other hand it is planned to leave enough 
on the flank of the ham to make up 
for the natural shrink in the smoke- 
house. 

Careful Cutting the First Aim. 


When removed the ham is passed to 
the foot saw and then to the trimmers, 
who put it into merchantable shape. 
It then is inspected for trim and quality 
and to determine the grading and aver- 
age into which it will be placed. 

The last operation on the traveling 
table is the removal of the shoulder. 
This is performed with a power-oper- 
ated saw, and regardless of the manner 
in which the cut is performed to meet 
a particular trade, it is always made to 
favor the loin. 


Hams and shoulders are delivered to 
side tables by gravity for trimming, 
grading and inspection. Methods of 
ham and shoulder trimming used in this 
room are not unusual, being performed 
in the orthodox manner. ‘I'he feet are 
removed by band saws and are sent to 
the cleaning and processing rooms 
through chutes. 


After hams and shoulders have been 
removed the side continues on the 
traveling table to the loin pullers. The 
loins are scribed with an electric saw. 
Here particular pains are taken to make 
the separation at the exact point de- 
termined by the value of the loin as 
against the belly. A flexible knife, 
shaped to conform to the cut, is used. 
After being trimmed the loins pass to 
the cooler by gravity. 

The sides with the loins removed 
then pass under the belly roller, where 
the fat backs are removed and the sides 
flattened out. The ribs are removed 


with straight knives and the belly han- 
died further in the regular manner. 
Hogs can be cut in this room at the 


rate of 700 per hour, using 80 work- 
men. 
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Brands & Trade Marks | 











In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Cudahy Brothers Company, Cudahy, 
Wis. For cooked hams—namely, boiled 
hams and baked hams—luncheon meat, 
luncheon tongue, meat loaf, dried beef, 
pork sausage; summer sausage—name- 
ly, cervelat and salami. Claims use on 
boiled ham since September 1, 1912; on 
baked ham, since February 23, 1929; 
on luncheon tongue, since July 22, 1928; 
on meat loaf, since October 3, 1921; on 
dried beef, since October 10, 1925; on 
pork sausage, since November 9, 1923; 
on summer sausage (cervelat), since 
October 31, 1921; on summer sausage 
(salami) since November 16, 1923. 
Trade mark: PEACOCK. Application 
serial No. 302,892. 


Peacock 


Blayney-Murphy Company, Denver, 
Colo. For a balanced ration prepared 
in dry form cooked ready to serve and 
convenient to feed to dogs, cats and wild 
carnivorous animals. Trade mark: 
VITAL-FOOD. Claims use since July, 
1929. Application serial No. 279,847. 


International Provision Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. For pork sausage. Trade 
mark: MONMOUTH COUNTY. Claims 
se = 1886. Application serial No. 


Gebriider Witte, Brunswick, Ger- 
many. For fresh and preserved meats, 
sausages and a large variety of pre- 
pared food specialties. Trade mark: 
A pig and the name “Witte” in a cir- 
cle. Claims use since 1920. Applica- 
tion serial No. 305,311. 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason 
City, Ia. For bacon. Trade mark: 
DECKER’S TALL CORN. Published 
November 4, 1980. No. 279,231. 


Dockers 





Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland, 
O. For ham, bacon, meat loaf, sausage, 
souse, pig tongues, beef tongues, beef 
lips, dried beef and lard. Trade mark: 
WILTSHIRE... Published November 4, 
1930. No. 279,245. 


ISHIIRE 
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F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For scrapple. Trade mark: SA.VO. 
Published November 4, 1930. No. 
279,275. 


ArVO 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For’ scrapple. Trade mar 
SAVOGT. Published November 4, 1930. 

No. 279,276. 

Capital City Products Co., Columbus, 
O. For partly hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil. Trade mark: B B §S. Published 
November 4, 1930. No. 279,294. 


BBS 


John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
oleomargarine: Trade mark: GOOD 
LUCK. Published October 28, 1930. 
No. 379,642. 


GOOD LUCK 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. For 
frozen meats. Trade mark: ICY-IZED. 
oo October 14, 1930. No. 278,- 





Albert Richards 
Mass. For hams and bacon. 
mark: AR-I-CO. Published October 
14, 19380. No. 278,829. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
shortening made from vegetable oil. 
Trade mark: VREAM. Published Oc- 
tober 21, 1980. No. 278,830. 


Vream 


The Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. For 
pure vegetable shortening. Trade mark: 
DURKO. Published October 14, 1930. 
No. 278,881. 


pURKo 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., ber mig 
Pa. For scrapple. Trade mark: 
MORNING BREX. Published October 
14, 1930. No. 278,834. 


LABELS. 


Pes Gobel, Inc., New York City. 
ork sausage. Title: TOP O’ TH 
ORNING. Published September 1, 

1980. No. 38,444. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. For 
ham. Title: MORREL’S PRIDE HASTY 
HAM. Published October 24, 1930. No. 
38,453. 

Seeman Bros., Inc., New York City. 
For cooked hams. Title: WHITE ROSE 
OLD HICKORY HAM. Published Sep- 
tember 8, 1980. No. 38,462. 

tn ee Provision Co., Binghamp- 
m, N. Y. For meat products. Title: 


Co., 





OKAY MEAT PRODUCTS. Published 
July 1, 1980. No. 38,482. 

Regal Stores, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
For Oleomargarine. Label: REGAL. 
Published July 8, 1930. No. 38,408. 
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for FROZEN FOODS... what kind of insulation? 


how much is needed? 
























how must it be installed? | « 


We'll help you with the answers | : 





When you insulate for polar temperatures, call on Armstrong’s | ..; 











. im as 

Frozen Foods Committee for advice ies 

pré 

15 

HAT method of quick freezing do you When you plan insulation era 

2 . si z at 

plan to use? Whatever the system is, consider these points - 

it demands temperatures from 35 to 50 degrees below fre 

zero. Getting these polar temperatures is com- B. Te the seatestal cficient? = 
paratively easy. Holding them requires adequate First of all, your insulation must stop the sie 

nenlation lv installed passage of heat. Among all insulating oF 

» properly insta F materials, Armstrong’s Corkboard ranks it 

is : : with the leaders in heat transmission alu 

Armstrong’s insulation engineers have a cogielaia. ins 

° ° eve 

valuable background of experience covering all types 6. thaliana dea 

of cold storage work. They are carrying out research ey , I 

i % i : be m é i Moisture in any form destroys insulating the 

and investigation in the field of insulation for quick efficiency x : one sanitiee 49 Fn sea 

. . . . present in Low em perature work. fF vwrTrous re 

freezing. Experiments are continually being made materiale tend to chest) muisture. Cork é i 
- é Tee ee ee A ? ES not fibrous—its tiny air-tight cells resist oui 

with every type of installation—new materials are the entrance of dampnest throughout » 

being tried, new combinations tested. years of service. tril 
: ; ; : : to 

Armstrong’s experienced engineers will $. Is it strong? fro 

be glad to give you their recommendations on quick- sie alent pacar 7-7 

freeze insulation. They have helped with the construc- able strain. Choose a board that has ¥ 
. : . . : structural strength to prevent cracking or a 

tion of a wide range of freezing rooms—in packing e warping. Armstrong’s Corkboard has dist 

pid 5 te * tra s ; al 

plants, fruit juice freezing plants, and many other are ata ih 

types of installations. Now they offer you the benefit 4. Is it fire-resisting? boa 

° ° - ° : ’ nur 

of this accumulated knowledge and experience. What- ive . a yor 7 mit 

ever system your plan calls for, somewhere in their Saban Dee ee Ob Sea = 

. . . . . 4 rmstrong 8 ‘or rboar iw approve y ait 

experience is an actual installation which fits your fire underwriters—try to burn a cork and — 

needs. It can supply the knowledge to make your tei hiaad ané 

equipment a success. *- Isit made by areliable company? ae 

° : ° ° 3 Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company sett 

This service is free. It is yours for the has been supplying cork insulation to the shij 

asking. Just simply write to the Arm- Armstrongs cold storage industry for more than thirty _ 
years. Branches throughout the country Its 

strong Cork & Insulation Company, 952 furnish quick, responsible service. Arm- day 

l . strong installations are made by engineers’ par 

Concord Street, Lancaster, Pennsy vania. Product experts and guaranteed for satisfaction. “ 





Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


THE STANDARD INSULATION FOR ALL REFRIGERATION | 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


SHIPPING FROZEN FOODS. 


Tests on shipping quick-frozen foods 
in standard refrigerator cars, conducted 
over several months by the Merchants 
Dispatch, subsidiary of the New York 
Central Railroad, and the City Ice & 
Fuel Co., Cleveland, O., have resulted 
in a statement by the latter concern 
that highly satisfactory results have 
been obtained. 

For the test shipments, the state- 
ment says, no change was made in the 
design of the standard refrigerator cars 
other than to rearrange insulating ma- 
terials. Crushed ice and salt were used 
as the refrigerant and lower tempera- 
tures than hitherto obtained in standard 
practice were obtained, that is around 
15 degs. Fahr. 

F. S. Welsh, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Merchants Dis- 
patch, commenting on the tests, said: 
“Fresh fruits and meats, after quick- 
freezing at low temperatures, were 
used in the tests, and shipments cov- 
ered as much as 1,000 miles. Our 
records show that car temperatures did 
not fluctuate more than 2 degs. Fahr 
although outside temperatures, in some 
instances, were moderately high. In 
every case the foods arrived at their 
destination in excellent condition.” 

In an address made at a meeting of 
the New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council, Clarence Birdseye, vice- 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, speaking on the transportation of 
quick-frozen foods, said: 

“The only entirely safe way to dis- 
tribute packaged quick-frozen foods is 
to make sure that they remain hard 
frozen until they reach the consumer. 
Such foods contain within themselves 
a large amount of refrigeration, and if 
placed in well-insulated shipping con- 
tainers may be transported for long 
distances even by ordinary express or 
parcel post. 

“For this purpose corrugated fiber- 
board containers, with the proper 
number of pads and liners, are ad- 
mirable. Corrugated fiberboard has 
about the same insulating value as good 
sheet cork, and is light, strong, and 
Inexpensive. Such a container, having 
an aggregate wall about an inch thick 
and holding 50 one-pint cartons, costs 
less than 25c, including two-color print- 
ing and all labor in connection with 
setting up and closing. It will stand 
shipment by express, and if solidly full 
will, even in the hottest weather, keep 
its contents frozen for at least three 
days—and perfectly fresh, although 
partially thawed, for twice that long. 

“Shipments of our quick-frozen flesh 
products are made in carload lots by 
refrigerated freight, and for that pur- 
pose ordinary meat cars are fairly 
satisfactory. Most vegetables and fruits, 
however, being less compact than meats 
and fish, do not contain as much re- 
frigeration per cubic foot, and we have 
found that for the transportation of 
such products for long distances me- 


chanically refrigerated cars are very 
serviceable. 

“The enzymic action in plant prod- 
ucts proceeds at higher temperatures 
than is the case with animal flesh, and 
it is not sufficient to keep vegetables 
and fruits merely frozen during trans- 
portation—they must be held in the 
neighborhood of 10 degs. Fahr. for 
trans-continental shipment. 


a 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Central Power & Light Co. will build 
a cold storage addition to its plant in 
Orange Grove, Tex., if the support of 
the farmers of the community can be 
secured. 


Marietta Ice & Coal Co., Marietta, 
Ga., has announced it will build an ice 
plant in Austell, Ga. 

Plans are being prepared by J. O. 
Hamilton, Las Cruces, N. M., to con- 
struct a plant for the manufacture of 
solid carbon dioxide. It will cost $50,000. 

Inland Service Corp. is planning the 
construction of an ice plant to cost 
$100,000 in Fredericksburg, Va. 


A plant to manufacture solid carbon 
dioxide, with a capacity of 2% tons 
daily, is being planned in Fort Smith, 
Ark., by the Quick-Kold Corp., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. The building will be 
50 by 100 ft. and will cost $50,000 with 
equipment. Construction work is ex- 
pected to start in April. 

The ice plant of Arkansas Utilities, 
Paragould, Ark., will be enlarged. New 
equipment also will be installed. The 
improvements will cost about $24,000. 

New Orleans Warehouse Corp., dry 
and cold storage, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Central Warehouse Co., Danville, Ky., 
recently suffered a fire loss of $30,000. 


A pre-cooling plant to cost about 
$75,000 will be constructed in Olive, 
Calif., by the Olive Heights Citrus As- 
sociation. 

A cold storage plant has been added 
to the Peter Schneider turkey dressing 
plant in Fredericksburg, Tex. 

Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a 200-ton ice plant to 
cost about $100,000. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md., recently 
completed the first unit of a large cold 
storage warehouse. The building is 
eight stories high, covers a ground area 
of 10,000 sq. ft. and has storage ca- 
pacity of 793,000 cu. ft. 
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PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on Feb. 1, 1931, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are 
as follows: 


Feb. 1, 


930. 5-yr. ay. 
M Ibs M lbs. M Ibs. 
Lutter, creamery... .46,771 60,230 34,117 
Cheese, American ..54,511 53,672 49,919 
Cheese, Swiss ...... 8,742 7,939 7,710 
‘Cheese, brick and 
| Sar ea 799 1,356 1,578 
Cheese, limburger .. 613 959 1,273 
Cheese, all other.... 4,817 5,297 5,274 
Eggs, cases ........ 734 139 249 
Eggs, frozen .......75,378 44,080 58,235 


STORING QUICK-FROZEN FISH. 


Experiments made by the Biological 
Board of Canada with quick-frozen 
fish suggest that the conditions of 
storage are of greater importance than 
the methods of freezing. Any quick- 
frozen fish properly handled before 
freezing can be marketed in excellent 
shape within a short time; but under 
ordinary storage conditions they do not 
keep satisfactorily for any great length 
of time, it is said. ‘ 

Professor A. G. Huntsman, under 
whose charge the experiments were 
made, is convinced, however, that satis- 
factory storage is possible by improved 
methods, though the best conditions of 
storage add considerably to the ex- 
pense. He points out that improved 
storage involves lower temperatures 
than are commonly used, and the longer 
the period of storage, the lower the 
temperature should be kept to get best 
results. 

A new principle of storage fo: quick- 
frozen fish has been developed as a re- 
sult of the experiments. This is said 
to overcome the troubles due to drying 
out and consequent loss of weight, as 
well as deterioration in quality. This 
is the use of a jacketed or double- 
walled storage chamber, in which the 
refrigeration pipes are placed between 
the inner and outer walls and com- 


pletely sealed off from the interior of 
the storage room. 


This facilitates the maintenance of 
a constant temperature, and helps to 
keep the fish and the surrounding at- 
mosphere at the same temperature. 
Still more important is the fact that 
it serves to keep the humidity of the 
fish and the atmosphere at the same 
level, preventing loss of moisture. 


This loss, in ordinary practice, is at- 
tributed to the constant condensation of 
moisture from the air on pipes in the 
form of frost, and accompanying ex- 
traction of moisture from the fish by 
the dry air. Where the pipes are ex- 
posed within the chamber this loss is 
said to run as high as 7 per cent of 
the total weight of fish, the texture of 
which was accordingly dried and tough- 
ened. 

With the new system the loss of 
moisture is reduced to less than half 
of 1 per cent, preserving the quality 
in good shape. Results indicate that 
this method makes glazing unnecessary. 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on Feb. 1, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Feb. 1 Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 

1931. 1930. 5-yr. av 

M lbs M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Do a 13,061 21,847 17,132 
ha MEA eee 9,331 11,669 9,226 
Roasters ...........30,571 41,344 38,247 
ol ers 18,409 17,649 16,888 
Re ere 7,020 11,946 11,075 
Miscellaneous ...... 22,931 37,097 30,568 





dei interne first... 
...a doctor later 
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YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


The Globe Company 


818-28 West 36th Street, Stock Yards Station, Chicago, Illinois 
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You wouldn’t permit an interne to operate—or even 
diagnose and prescribe for an illness. For only 
through experience does he become properly equipped 
to practice successfully. The academic training is 
essential, of course. But the period of interneship is 
far more important. 


And so it is in business. Years of experience are the 
most valuable factor the house has to offer the cus- 
tomer. Think back to your own early days in busi- 
ness and you will realize the striking truth of this 
statement. It is far reaching in its fundamental 
effect, having a direct bearing on your dealings with 
those firms serving you. 


It is with pride, pardonable we trust, that we point to 
17 years of service to the meat packing industry—suc- 
cessful enough so that plant, facilities and staff have 
grown constantly, and continue to grow. Since 1914 
the GLOBE plant has suffered the growing pains of 
the healthy; additional capacity has been added 
four times. 


In dealing with GLOBE, you can be certain of suffi- 
cient experience to assure you definitely of entire sat- 
isfaction. It is your guarantee of the best equipment 
for your particular problem. It is the invisible “ingre- 
dient” which spells the difference between the interne 
and the doctor, between theoretical knowledge and 
practical experience on the job. 





February 21, 1931, 
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Trade Fair—Market Weak—Some New 
Lows Established — Hogs Lowest 
Since 1924—Run Liberal—Stocks In- 
creasing—Outward Movement Good. 


A fairly good turnover featured the 
market for hog products the past week. 
Prices, after displaying some rallying 
power in response to speculative buy- 
ing and covering and evidence of an 
oversold condition, again developed 
weakness as hedging pressure filled up 
the demands and renewed selling and 
liquidation materialized owing to weak- 


ness in hogs and grains. Lard prices 
were carried into new lows for the sea- 


son. 

Support was rather limited on the 
breaks, and the market at times ran 
into stop-loss orders. A liberal run of 
hogs to market and increasing stocks 
counted against values, notwithstand- 
ing a liberal outward movement of 
product and evidence of a fairly good 
domestic. trade. In oil circles, there 
was considerable discussion of a sharp 
falling off in compound trade owing 
to the relative cheapness of lard, but 
this, for the time being at least, failed 
to have effect upon lard values. 


Lard Exports Moderate. 

The average hog price at Chicago the 
first of the week was 7.05c against 
7.35¢ the previous week and 10.95c a 
year ago. The average later in the 
week broke to 6.80c, the lowest levels 
since 1924. The average weight of 
hogs at Chicago, last week was 236 
lbs., against 238 lbs. the previous week 
and 231 lbs. a year ago. 

Indications were that the liberal hog 
run would continue for at least the next 
few weeks, and with packers backing 
away from hogs during the accumula- 
tion period, the trade anticipated little 
or no support in the futures market. 
At the same time, the expectations 
were that the hogs arriving would con- 
tinue to average heavier in weight than 
a year ago, particularly as the corn- 
hog ratio continued on a satisfactory 
basis for feeding. 

Export lard trade was reported mod- 
erate. The official exports for the week 
ended February 7, were 15,175,000 lbs., 
against 14,592,000 Ibs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to February 7 
have been 77,886,000 Ibs., against 87,- 
883,000 lbs. the same time a year ago. 
The exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
663,000 Ibs., against 838,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
2,535,000 Ibs., against 2,096,000 Ibs. last 
year; pickled pork, 242,000 Ibs., against 
196,000 Ibs. 

Storage Stocks Increase. 

There was a suspicion in the trade 
that a fair proportion of the liberal 
lard shipments were consignments, but 
whether the latter is true or not the 
fact remains that the lard is going out, 
and that under the present run of hogs 
accumulations of lard stocks are at a 
rather slow pace. 


Cold storage holdings of lard on Feb- 
Tuary 1, were officially placed at 62,- 
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850,000 Ibs., against 92,171,000 Ibs. last 
year, and the five-year February 1 av- 
erage of 90,093,000 Ibs. The total stocks 
of meats were given at 891,579,000 lbs. 
compared with 879,937,000 Ibs. on Feb- 
ruary 1 last year and a five-year aver- 
age of 829,495,000 lbs. 

The stock of frozen beef was 52,132,- 
000 Ibs., against 72,692,000 Ibs. last 
year; frozen pork, 215,599,000 lbs., 
against 178,695,000 lbs. a year ago; 
frozen lamb and mutton, 4,081,000 lbs., 
against 4,667,000 lbs.; beef, in process 
of cure, 10,779,000 lbs. and fully cured 
9,490,000 Ibs., compared with 12,088,000 
Ibs. in process of cure and 14,240,000 
Ibs. fully cured last year. 

Stocks of dry salt pork were 67,305,- 
000 Ibs. in gives of cure, and 40,512,- 
000 Ibs. fully cured, compared with 63,- 
115,000 lbs. in process of cure, and 
53,173,000 Ibs. fully cured last year; 
pickled pork, 242,486,000 Ibs. in process 
of cure, and 155,456,000 lbs. fully cured, 
against 244,139,000 Ibs. in process of 
cure, and 147,984,000 Ibs. fully cured 
last year. 

Chicago Lard Stocks Increase. 


Chicago lard stocks during the first 
half of February, increased 3,447,483 
Ibs. and totaled 27,774,245 lbs., against 
37,124,413 Ibs. in mid-February last 
year. Stocks of clear bellies increased 





3,428,893 Ibs. the first half of this 
month, totaling 9,793,945 lbs. against 
17,530,497 lbs. a year ago. 


PORK—Demand in the East was 
fair, and the market ruled rather 
steady. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $26.50; family, $27.50; fat backs, 
$18.50@23.50. 

LARD—Domestic trade at the sea- 
barely steady with hogs. At New York, 
movement was liberal, but the West 
reported a moderate trade. Prices were 
barely steady, with hogs. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $8.40@ 
8.50; middle western, $8.25@8.35; city, 
8@8%ce; refined continent, 8%c; South 
America, 94c; Brazil kegs, 10%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 9%c; smaller lots, 10c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 2%c under March; 
loose lard, 80c under March; leaf lard, 
112%c under March. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








BEEF—The market was steady, but 
a routine trade was passing. At New 
York, mess was purely nominal; packet, 
$15.00@16.00; family, $17.00@18.50; 
extra India mess, $34.00@36.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








Hog Costs Exceed Cut-Out Values 


Hog receipts at Chicago for the first 
four days of this week were 141,000, 
compared with 165,000 during the cor- 
responding period last week. 

Despite the smaller receipts, prices 
broke sharply and on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19, were 15 to 40c under the 
same time a week previously. 

The sharp break in hog prices came 
early in the week and was an impor- 
tant factor in causing considerable 
quantities of product to be offered. 
Lower prices on practically all cuts 


was the result, the reductions being in- 
fluences by these offerings, however, 
rather than by sales. With both hog 
and product prices lower cut-out values 
have shown considerable improvement 
over a week ago. 


The consumptive demand is showing 





few, if any, signs of improving, and 
stocks have been accumulating. It 
would seem that this is the time, if 
ever, when packers should watch hog 
yields closely, particularly in view of 
the fact that considerable quantities of 
product from hogs bought on a higher 
market than now prevails have been 
going into storage. 

This week, heavy hogs show a cut- 
ting loss of 56c a head. Averages of 
160 to 180 Ibs. made the best showing 
with a loss of 35c a head. These fig- 
ures are based on averages for which 
each packer should substitute his 
exact figures. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of average costs and prices 
of live hogs and fresh pork cuts at 
Chicago during the first four days of 
the current week as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 260 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Iba Ibs. 
We ROD.» i 55 cing aieh bar cigesiuesetukeds $2.20 $1.70 $1.59 $1.56 
Sice CReRHCRO COCO CRdURKeVereeeerent se eweeee -49 46 -40 36 
WOMROR WECE ceccccvesccccvccnccvcsccccctssese 43 43 43 43 
Pork Beles (hlaGe - I). cccccscccccccsecesvcceces 1.13 1.05 .88 UT 
DE, TURE pactenvceecccancescuseccervubcee 1.72 1.54 -T4 .28 
EE, BOUT cccccncetccvcecseccccctecceccess eees eer 49 -95 
WOR. WE cas cabin 0csi vemce ces ccetoccerkacede eces -08 26 39 
Plates ORE JOWEW ec ccccccccccecocvcescocccece -10 Al 14 17 
ROW WOE ccccaccccccccvccccvevccccccccsccecsve 13 14 15 -15 
BP. BB. Wawd, rem. Wh, .cccccccvccccscsseccsoves 94 1.03 94 .87 
BRE SIDS occ ccwecsccccccccccosecececcescceces -08 .0T 07 07 
Regular trimmings ......cccosscccscccccssececs -08 -09 -09 -00 
WE GD hi is king we caciacesesaesvecteveeuns -08 03 .03 -08 
MEE Ride ad obi ccwedbeedceeaenatseceeseckeehay 02 -01 -O1 -O1 
NROORDOMGS cccccccccccccccccccccccccccocececces .04 .03 .03 .03 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.) 7.40 6.77 6.25 6.16 

Total cutting yield ......ccscececceccccces 66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from this 
sum the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


SO eee eee e meee eeeseeseeeeses 


Peewee eee meee eeeeeneeeeeeee 


-21 -45 -50 19 
35 -90 1.17 56 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Feb. 14, °1931, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 

Feb. 14, Jan. 31, Feb. 14, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
Mess pork, néw, 

made since Oct. 

1, 1930, bris... 544 199 354 
Mess pork, made 

Oct. 1, ’29, to 


a oC, J ceccsse -- papetces 53 
Pr. S. lard, made 

since Oct. 

30, Ibs 22,802,385 20,156,256 27,213,411 


" o 

ae , Sasipses: * “Sennbace 2,732,500 
Other kinds of 

es Te. pcaes 4,971,860 4,172,506 7,178,403 
D.S. clear bellies, 

made since Oct. 

1, 1930, Ibs.... 9,793,945 
D.S. clear bellies, 

made previous 
- Oct. 1, 1930, 
1 


6,365,052 17,530,497 


406,092 


Bi Ccaneiece ce sisdcics ~  avecvscs 

D. 8S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 
*30, 578,087 


) F lbs 
PD. S. rib in 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, °30, 
1,000 


lbs 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 


66,992 34,034 108,047 


Extra short clear 
sides, made pre- 
vious to Oct. 1, 
Se Gs cca we 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during Decem- 
ber, 1930, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were as follows: 

Beef, 72,072 lbs., valued at $26,801; 
pork, 664, 894 lbs., valued at $253,172; 
sausage, 100, 534 Ibs., valued at $26,106; 
other canned meats, 121,360 lIbs., valued 
at $33,108. 

Shipments of canned meats from the 
United States to non-contiguous terri- 
tory during the month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 4,817 lIbs., valued at 
$1,268; sausage, 866 lIbs., valued at 
$225. 

Hawaii—Beef, 17,2438 lbs., valued at 
$3,879; pork, 27,037 lbs., valued at 
$6,339; sausage, 53,633 Ibs., valued at 
$9,906; other canned meats, 10,289 lbs., 
valued at $2,952. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 5,127 lbs., valued 
at $1,000; pork, 17,651 lbs., valued at 
$3,178; sausage, 33,968 lbs., valued at 
$6,153; other canned meats, 1,196 lbs., 
valued at $409. 

a 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meat and lard into Can- 
ada during December, 1930, with com- 
parisons for the same period last year, 
are given by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as follows: 

Dec., 1930. Dec., 1929. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 


Beef, fresh, chilled 





eee 16,505 $3,443 209,380 $23,392 
Mutton and lamb, 
fresh, ees 
Ray 40,898 3,258 230,198 29,088 
Pork, fre sh, chilled 
Se EER nes nce 3,365 5,581 80,214 9.611 
Other meats, fresh, 
chilled, frozen... 434 73 42,118 5,567 
Bacon and hams, 
DRE Sona kecsass 9,673 3,228 138,393 24,169 
Beef, pickled in 
DE. whenasecads -.-- 40,716 4,766 
Canned meats 135,357 20,840 431,788 58,154 
Dried or smoked 
meats, n.0.p..... 7,499 2,721 24,916 5,287 
Pork, barrelled in 
BN: «vive adnate 391,571 44,358 680,662 73,654 
Pork, dry salted... 20,936 4,377 72 062 ais 
EE er 28,362 10,139 ° A 
DE, aa schon aekes 24,116 2,709 831 . 
Lard compounds... 98,361 8,176 166'8 892 14,935 
Sausage casings, 
met cleameg .... .... 822 9,995 


Sausage casings, 


cleaned - 10,853 
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DECEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during December, 1930, 
are reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
follows: 


Lbs. Value. 
Beef and veal, fresh......... 174,758 $39,023 
Beef, pickled or cured....... 960,545 92,172 
Pork, carcasses, fresh or 
RR SS oteaktcnsrenicness> 43,876 7,491 
Leins and other fresh pork... 1,790,001 322,268 
CT MEE sb sk'énnecitse, abe sacam . sapakee 
Hams and shoulders, cured... 5,824,667 1,114,750 
ee ear ee 4,474,285 713,265 
Cumberland sides ........... 166,663 26,328 
apy 1,888,364 249,114 
Mutton and lamb............ 49,069 8,819 
Sausage, not canned.......... 191,672 55,894 
MEE ch dathbacaanendss oan ava 45,113,994 5,056,611 
oe, er 1,167,092 139,332 
Meat extracts ............... 11,691 24,206 


To non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef, fresh, 148,888 lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 551 Ibs.; mutton 
and lamb, 21,826 lbs.; sausage, not 
canned, 12,173 lbs. 

Hawaii—Beef, fresh, 139,149 lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 328 lbs.; pork 
earcasses, fresh or frozen, 6,409 lbs.; 
loins and other fresh pork, 93,289 lbs.; 
Wiltshire sides, 300 lbs.; hams and 
shoulders, cured, 178,659 lbs.; bacon, 
26,783 lIbs.; pickled pork, 6,936 Ilbs.; 
mutton and lamb, 58,002 lbs.; sausage, 
not canned, 77,316 lbs.; lard, 7,245 lbs.; 
meat extracts, 10 lbs. 

Porto Rico—Beef, fresh, 5,827 lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 2,201 Ibs.; loins 
and other fresh pork, 18,219 lbs.; hams 
and shoulders, cured, 526,062  Ibs.; 
bacon, 83,143 lbs.; pickled pork, 1,305,- 
926 lbs.; mutton and lamb, 1,049 lbs.; 
sausage, not canned, 129,012 lbs.; lard, 
1,986,536 lbs.; meat extracts, 12 lbs. 

The export of pickled horse meat 
totaled 754,527 lbs., with a valuation of 
$57,193. Dry salted horse meat ex- 
ported during the month totaled 102,368 
ibs., valued at $9,809. The bulk of this 
meat went to Holland, Norway and 


Sweden. 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended February 14, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 14. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,350 2,174 2,022 
Cows, carcasses ...... 727 642 936 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 200 201 289 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,894 2,041 2,002 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,815 138,523 12,774 
Mutton, carcasses ... 625 876 2,266 
ee eee :600, 506 580,874 480, 166 
Local slaughters: 
Nee ere 1,484 1,434 
DEE gsi catxetaenesss 2,140 1,861 
caine Son ous Aaa eb ne 15,616 16,084 
gre ee 4,930 4,050 





DANISH HOG SLAUGHTERS UP. 


The total number of hogs killed at 
the Danish cooperative slaughter houses 
during 1930 amounted to approximately 
five and one-half million head, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This compares with four and one-half 
million head slaughtered in 1929. In 
pre-war years the slaughtering barely 
reached two million annually. 


re 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Feb. 14, 1931, amounted to 
7,794 metric tons, compared with 8,138 
metric tons last week. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended February 14, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——Week ended 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 








14, 15, 14, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 
Mibs. Mlbs. MIbs. M Ibs, 

a. RAE : 597 =: 11,095 663 3,942 
To Belgium .... Yea 10 10 
United Kingdom 566 "832 591 38,684 
Other Europe ...... epue 33 ree 15 
Are 5 20 37 66 
Other countries .... 26 210 25 217 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

SE cactus bagsare 1,804 3,546 2,535 10, 7. 
To Germany ....... 50 <> baie 
United Kingdom 1,659 2,849 2,408 oan 
Other Europe ...... 62 471 93 904 
GR eceoscesecccness 11 47 12 79 
Other countries .... 22 179 22 615 

LARD. 

ND nt op also oS-n'e 17,885 14,7384 15,175 95,771 
To Germany ....... 3,501 3,674 4,885 22,795 
Netherlands ....... 1,501 FEA 827 5,477 
United Kingdom 10,239 6,373 :241 43,607 
Other Europe ...... 456 1,271 793 4,941 
BRAS Se 1,242 2,314 2,362 9,718 
Other countries .... 946 1,102 1,067 9,233 

PICKLED PORK. 

Me re 236 301 242 «(1,257 
To United Kingdom. 45 38 20 144 
Other Europe ...... 3 31 1 36 
SE Sass cakasses 148 139 161 874 
Other countries .... 37 93 60 203 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended February 14, 1931. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. MIibs. MIbs. M Ibs. 

MENG 4 ais0 koisceure 597 1,804 17,885 236 
oer wee ew 1,246 40 
Ae 498 569 1,908 59 
Pere Eierem ........ Cate see 275 M 
Oy WOE ccccsess a o.08 576 3 
New Orleans ...... 31 15 1,612 34 
OT Rs os'ssa's.ee ree 1,208 10,951 8 
Philadelphia ....... 68 12 1,317 8 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs 
United Kingdom (total)............ 566 1,659 
SMNEE ods hob 65 $a v0 pes ashe chee 312 «1,188 
REE Nowa 's whe ee os.s6ans Gon ee tele 103 161 
TOP Te ECE Or ere 79 3 
Other. United Kingdom.............. 72 313 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
| en rer se 3,501 
OS rr errr rrr retirees 841 
CTE CPC LE PET ECE ET ere. 160 

fe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and products at 
New York, week ended Feb. 14, 1931: 







Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned meats.............. 216 Ibs, 
Canada—Pork cuts ..... -. 2,483 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked pork 3,964 Ibs 
Canada—Dried bacon 213 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ..... 675 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products . 687 Ibs. 
Czecho-Slovakia—Hams in S.i2%3a08 6,814 Ibs. 
Denmark—Salami ...............e.00.5 106 Ibs 
Denmark—Meat products ............. 200 Ibs. 
England—Meat products .............. 565 Ihe, 
France—Meat products ............... 360 Ibs. 
IEE Se nano 0:0 "a's bbs 0 5 aucune 2,541 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked _ ES RERREA Ane ere 539 Ibs. 
Germany—Hams in tins............... 1,445 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ...........ceeeeeee 9,313 Ibs. 
Ireland—Smoked pork ................ 7,508 Ibs. 
SNES | 5c b nos 0ckek hsb pcca eke 3,641 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 1,698 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Soup tablets ............ 1,529 re 
Uruguay—Canned meats .............. 120,000 I 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended February 
14, 1931, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 14. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,430 2,345 2,107 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,698 1,765 2,000 
Bulls, carcasses ...>.. 97 62 74 
Veals, carcasses ..)... 1,74 1,534 1,738 
Lambs, carcasses .. 19,270 18,724 59,205 
Mutton, carcasse g 52: 1,67 
Pork, Ibs. ..........4.562,525 535,493 558,206 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—Some increase in ac- 
tivity and new low levels for the down- 
ward movement, with an immediate re- 
covery, featured the market in tallow 
at New York the past week. It was 
estimated that fully 300,000 lbs. of ex- 
tra, f.o.b. New York, sold at 3%c, a de- 
cline of %c from the previous sale, but 
the market recovered to 3%c as soon 
as the pressure was lifted. The action 
was taken as indicating a decidedly bet- 
ter undertone, particularly as reports 
circulated that some of the leading pro- 
ducers were not offering to any extent 
being in a fairly well sold-up position. 

Consumers, however, remain in a 
well bought-up position and did not 
readily follow the recovery. However, 
the developments led to more or less 
discussion as to whether or not tallow 
was scraping bottom if not having al- 
ready reached the probable low levels. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 3%c f.o.b.; edible, 5c. 

At Chicago, a fairly well stabilized 
situation appeared to exist in the tal- 
low market. Leading producers’ ideas 
were steady on prompt and shipment 
stuff, but consumers appeared to be 
looking on. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 4%c; fancy, 4%c; prime 
packer, 4c; No. 1, 3%4c; No. 2, 2%@ 
256c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow was steady and un- 
changed for the week. Fine was quoted 
at 24s 3d and good mixed at 21s 6d. 

STEARINE—Under improvement in 
domestic demand and a fairly good ex- 
port business, stearine was distinctly 
firmer, surplus supplies having been 
cleaned up at the seaboard. At New 
York, oleo was quoted at 7%4c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was quiet and steady, 
with oleo quoted at 6%c. 

OLEO OIL — Demand continued 
rather limited, and the market was 
barely steady. At New York, extra was 
quoted at 6%@7c; medium, 5% @6c; 
lower grades, 5%c. At Chicago, the 
market was rather quiet and about 
steady. Extra was quoted at 6%c. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—With consuming de- 
mand small, the market was barely 
steady. Edible at New York was 
quoted at 12%4c; extra winter, at 914c; 
extra, 914c; extra No. 1, 8%c; No. 1, 
8c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Consuming de- 
mand continues hand-to-mouth in char- 
acter, and the tone of the market was 
easy. At New York, pure was quoted 
at 11c; extra, 9c; No. 1, 8%c; cold test, 
at 15@15%c. 

GREASES—A rather moderate trade 
and a barely steady market was again 
the feature in greases at New York 
the past week. Prices were more or 
less under the influence of heaviness 
in tallow and an indifferent consumer 
demand. Offerings of greases were not 
materially pressed on the market, but 
the bought-up position of soapers for 
the immediate future continued more or 
less to determine prices. 
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While general reports indicated 
some improvement in business condi- 
tions generally, and there was a more 
cheerful attitude in some of the larger 
commodity markets, this feeling has 
not spread sufficiently into inedible 
greases to have much influence. How- 
ever, sentiment is more two-sided at 
these prevailing prices for greases, and 
some regard the market as in a posi- 
tion to respond moderately to any ma- 
terial enlargement in demand. 

At New York, brown was quoted at 
25 @2%c; yellow and house, 2% @8c; 
A white, 3%4@3%c; B white, 3@3%c; 
choice white, 5c nominal. 

At Chicago, there has been a fairly 
good demand of late for choice white 
grease which apparently has taken the 
slack out of the market. Demand for 
medium and low grades in the West 
was moderate, and the market was 
barely steady. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 2%4.@2%c; yellow, 2%@ 
2%c; B white, 3%@3%c; A white, 
3%c; choice white, all hog, 3%c. 


———%——— 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, February 19, 1931. 


Blood. 

Blood can be bought at $2.60 al- 
though some producers’ ideas are 
higher. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................ $2.50@2.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market continues easy and prices 

are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2.25@2.50 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.25@2.50 & 10c 
TAGE GRU oo oinadvccacucceunns 2. 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

per ton 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 


Digester tankage, meat meal...... $ @$45.00 
@ 45.00 


Meat and bone scraps, 50%........ 
Fertilizer Materials. 
The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and buyers are not 
showing much interest. Prices are 
nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 
2.60 & 10c 
2.60 & 10c 

Tone tankage, low grd., per ton 15.00@16.00 

Meee CRONE... PaVileweskexivers @ 2.25 

Cracklings. 
The crackling market is somewhat 
easier, and prices are somewhat lower. 
Per Ton. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am.$ 2. 
low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 2. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WIE: SOORUEE | <6 cs iekcde deve <coess ai 55 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 35.00@40.00n 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 30.00@35.00n 














Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ 32.00 
Steam ground, Serene i 23. 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 18.00@20.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75. 150.00 
BES GIR WOMB 64 cadiciicedcaackwaes 65. 110.00 
CRREIO: OUER nck cccdvcccececcecseccs 20. 25.00 
FO Toko vii cine dc cscs cccewe'sed 16. 17.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
PU MMO es b0 ns T A cal targaewasnewe ecules $28.00@30.00 
WO WO ns oc des aase cin c04,bue eee 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimmings (Old style)........ 28. 30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20. 22.00 
BE NE a exc hickcdeacacccisénass 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23. 24.00 
MN. URINE Fis ok cee heecceicxs 28.00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 2 2% 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is very quiet. 
Prices are nominal. - 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 14%@ 1%e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 5%@ 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lIb....... 4%@ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*........cceccees 14%@ 2c 


* According to count. 


STEYR 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 18, 1931.—While 

most sellers are holding ground tank- 

age at $2.70 and 10c f.o.b. New York, 
one or two sales have been made under 
this figure. The last sale of unground 
tankage was made at $2.30 and 10c 

f.o.b. New York but there are some 

offerings under this figure. 

Ground dried blood sold at prices 
ranging from $2.65 to $2.75 per unit 
f.o.b. New York, and stocks are now 
rather limited as to quantity. 

Cracklings, 50/55 per cent unground, 
were sold at 50c per unit of protein 
this week and stocks have been quite 
well cleaned up, with sellers asking 
silghtly higher prices for this grade. 

The fertilizer buyers are taking on 
material in a very limited way, buy- 
ing material only as needed. 

eX 
GUATEMALA SOAP DUTY. 


Laundry soap and cleaning soap im- 
ported into Guatemala is now dutiable 
at 25c per gross kilo instead of the 40c 
rate which prevailed under the tem- 
porary classification created by the 
customs advisory board of that coun- 
try. The new rate became effective 
December 10, 1930. 

a 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, to Feb. 18, 1931, totaled 23,- 
172,446 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,222,000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 


Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 

An analysis of the cottonseed oil 
situation for August, 1930, to January, 
1931, inclusive, with comparisons, pre- 
pared by Aspegren & Co., follows: 





























MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 
Tons received. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
45,434 41,606 
336,129 239. 
1,040,865 917, 
1,823,103 1,490,757 
802,943 764, 
578,087 572,736 
218,801 3,5% 
4,345,362 4,339,115 
Tons Crushed. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
ert 166, 120,023 
September ............ 560,797 489,048 
EC cbchecden sects 936,743 902,039 
PISVOMNGE cccccccccecee 801,800 779,061 
, -s<hwsdecsses 669,264 626,952 
Bea 589,911 662,834 
EEE. Gabthuaticse+ es 3,725,113 3,579,957 
On hand end of month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
fogeet ictetehedanes'a s 214,965 yenees 
October III «oases «1,377.66 
November ............. 1,082,518 1,162, 
December ............ 991,341 1,108,457 
REET Gossscobvsaces 620,231 757,874 
1980-81. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season 
D besedeevers 4,985,050 5,021,657 
hand beginning of 
BD cecccosceccece 45,434 41,606 
Total .nccccscccccccce 5,030,484 5,063,263 
Of which are so far 
Oe: akaoeese se0e 3,725,113 3, * 957 
Sommeyee at mills..... 18 284 
Seed on hand ........ 620,231 737 874 
Seed still to be received 685,122 724,148 


_- oe Bo ang seed on hand at 300 Ibs. crude oil 
per equivalent to 186,069,300 Ibs. crude 
oil, me Bee at 9 per cent refining loss equals 169,- 
3238, 063 Ibs. refined oil, or 423,308 barrels. 

685,122 tons seed still to be received at 300 
Ibs. crude oil ton are equivalent to 205,536,600 
Ibs. crude oil, which at 9 per cent refining loss, 
— 187,038,306 Ibs. refined oil or 467,596 bar- 
reis. 


MOVEMENT OF ORUDE OIL AT CRUDE 
Om MILLS. 



































——Pounds produced.—— 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 2,403,447 10,973, 
ugust 85,217,974 
149,120,542 
277,467,876 
366.108. 788 
194,838.9' 
205,720, 702 
SE bén>>scmenonaed 1,127,866,333 1,117,446,106 
— Shipments.———— 
1980-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
ED nsccéodas eeessese 87,780,468 26,025,680 
September ...... esses 188,811,004 122,525,307 
DT s6ccscnneesoos - 268,211,088 246,835.453 
NN n.d0scnsdasee + 237,778,578 248,569.539 
i? .cbecatehesns 188,898,854 193,358,278 
PE 8030s bus ocdne 176,129,548 202,269,358 
rr et 1,047,109,540 1,039,583,615 
On hand end of month. 
> 1929-30. 
Lbs. 
0 eee t 20,165,652 
September ............ 45,091,216 46,760,887 
PE -Gnvbctavdoudsce 60,809,083 77,393,310 
ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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November ............. 62,943,249 72,930,500 
ree 75,665,661 74,411,147 
January ........ on 80, 756,793 77,862,491 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Dec, 31, 1930. Jan. 31, 1931. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





AS MEMS ccccccccece «+. 75,665,661 80,756,793 
At refineries .......... 12,915,676 14,868,858 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers ...... 25,667,085 32,113,790 
Total .cccccccces sees 114,248,422 127,739,441 


127,739,441 lbs. crude oil at 9 per cent refining 
= aa 116,242,891 lbs. refined oil, or 290,607 
arrels, 


CRUSH PER TON. 


in mber, 669,264 tons seed produced 
201, 621,266 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 301.2 lbs., 
per ton, or 15.1 per cent, compared with 15.5 per 
cent last year. 

During January, 589,911 tons seed prodticed 
181,220,680 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 307.2 lbs., 
per ton, or 15.4 per cent, compared with 15.5 per 
cent last year. 

Total, 3,725,113 tons seed produced 1,125,462,886 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 302.1 lbs., per ton, 
or 15.1 per cent, compared with 15.5 per cent 
last year. 


REFINED OIL, 








——Pounds produced.—— 

1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 301,609,092 338,619.933 
A bvdeeccoccenss 26,524,533 22,876,555 
September .......... +. 102,460,311 84,351,291 
CUNO ecccccscccccece 232,179,418 210, 635. 239 
November ............-. 215,404,607 214, 236.866 
SEE - 0.04 604000006 188,823,361 189,354,686 
January ........eeeeee 150,997,550 169,784,448 
DE dvuheskdnsncwel 1,217,998,872 1,229,859,018 
—Delivered consumers.— 

1930-31. 1929-30. 
OE os cocinesécsdan 127,860,157 130,813,857 
ee Ree 525,860 139,597,353 
EE: Skueasduescecss 151,816,462 154,445,283 
eee 119,715,123 118,995,534 

ea 110,474,450 90,763, 

DEE Ssauevccheessn 117,830,936 129,810,448 
SE chu chabiesnn ss 756,222,988 764,425,797 

On hand end of month. 

1930-31. 1929-30. 

® Lbs. 

MBUE  ccccccccsvess 200,273,468 230,682,631 
September ............ 174,207,919 175,436,509 
SET -ccco0cdcnceesse 254,570,875  231.626,525 
November ..........00. 260, 326.867,857 
December ..... Seshssed 428,609,270 425,459,221 
SOME oc vscccccesss 461,775,884 465,433,221 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Dec, 31, 1930. Jan. 31, 1931. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





At refineries .......... 416,043,577 453,512,132 
At other places...... 2,424,418 4,336,148 
In transit from refin.. 10,141,275 3,927,604 

Total ...eceeeeeeeses 428,609,270 461,775,884 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 
During December, 206,990,292 Ibs. crude oil 
yielded “1 188,823,361 ibs. refined x 8.77 per cent 
loss, compared with 8.18 per cent loss last year. 





























During January, 165,785, oy Ibs. crude oil 
yielded 550, 997, Ae Ibs. refined oil, 8.92 per cent 
loss, compared.’ wi 9.25 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 996,744, —s Ibs. crude oil yielded 916,- 
389,780 Ibs. refined oil, 8.06 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 8.08 per cent loss last year. 

SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 
pounds.—— 
m0 1929-30. 
$s00bo0b0006s ° 1,124, 618, 
September ............ 1,260,425 436,629 

tober ...... b69d0e6e0 2,045, 491,070 

ee Baas ogee 370,573 

Dc ybasbensasts 1,257,9) »O7L 
PE, Kscecseseseasd Not available 416,872 
MEE 565400040 0NREN Not available 2,815,645 
Domestic ds. 

1930-31. Pom'929-80. 
126,736,064 130,199,027 
127,265,435 139,160,724 
149,770,517 158.954.2138 
- 118,319,150 118,624,961 
; . 109,216,497 90, 276,751 
ET wp cos veucueas -Not vailable 129,393,576 
SN sccacseoauehae Not available 761,610,152 

‘Total pounds. 

1930-31. 5 
EE ci dcnacescéuk 127,860,157 130.813,857 
September ............ 128,525,860 139,597 .353 
| SR ene ae 151,816.462 154.445.2838 
November ...........++ 119,715,123 118.995.5234 
 Obeparictass + 110,474,450 90.763.322 
Fa: 117,830,936 129,810,448 
BR a nissan ckweup ens 756,222,988 § 764,425,797 





February 21, 1931, 





REFINED OIL-—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 





























Old crop stock 754,023 846,550 
August .... 66,311 57,101 
Sept ° 256,151 210,878 
October . 550,448 520,588 
November 538,512 535,592 
BE (witdccecneoa 472,058 473,387 
OS eae 377, 1494 424,461 
MN io Sanka se see 3,044,997 3,074,647 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Sos ceed sae swe 319,650 327.085 
Septem penseeagae oo 321,315 
OGUEDEE  caccccccsccccce 379,541 386,113 
November ..... estoves 299.288 297.489 
December ......ccecese 276,186 226,908 
Eb. 36's 6990.04 0% 294,577 324,528 
BE  ccistensauacee 1,890,557 1,911,064 
hand. 
1930-31. 19: \ 
500,684 576,706 
435,42 438,591 
636,427 579,066 
75, 817,168 
1,071,523 063, 
1,154,440 1,163,583 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Refined oil on hand... 1,154,440 1,163,583 
— - hand will pro- 
Deh eneeetons 423,308 541,387 
ornde, oil on hand’ will 
TOUUCE .. ec ee eeenes 290,607 288,026 
Seed still to be received 467,596 524,743 
WO os dd sccecsccnes 2,335,951 2,517,789 
Less approximate carry 
over for end of season 
Aug. 1, Ri caseses 750,000 *804, 488 
Available for coming 
six months ......... 1,585,951 1,713,301 
Consumption for first 
GIX MOB. .cccccccecs *315,093 *318,511 
Monthly average. ‘avail- 
able for last six mos. $264,325 *285,550 
Monthly average avail- 
able for all twelve 
MOB. cccce ceecveeesee 289,709 *302,080 
*Actual. tAvailable. 
$e 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY GROWTH. 


There was only one margarine fac- 
tory in the United States in 1873, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, whose report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 shows that 
this number had increased to 70 in 
1930. The highest number of factories 
reported was in 1921 when there were 
79. This number declined to 59 in 1924 
since which time there has been a 
steady increase. 

In 1930 there were 77 wholesale 
dealers in colored margarine and 2,107 
in uncolored. Retail dealers totaled 
8,798 in colored and 192,033 in un- 
colored. Ten years earlier there were 
49 wholesale dealers in the colored and 
2,443 in the uncolored. Retail dealers 
at that time numbered 1,647 handling 
the colored product and 170,822 the 
uncolored. 

The commissioner reports the mar- 
garine production for the fiscal year 
1930 at 349,123,725 Ibs. 


fe 
NORWEGIAN MARGARINE PRICES. 


Price cutting in the sale of mar 
garine has been especially prevalent in 
Norway, at times resulting in discounts 
up to 14 per cent. To eliminate this 
practice, the Norwegian governmen 
according to the U. S. Department 
Commerce, has announced regulations 
effective January 1, 1931, requiring 
every margarine manufacturer and im- 
porter to issue a printed price list 
to adhere to such prices without dis- 
count or bonus except with. cash dis- 
count of 25 percent. Under these 
regulations, retailers are entitled to the 
same price as wholesalers. 
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Trade Fair— Market Steady — Crude 
Holding Well—Cash Demand Mod- 
erate—Lard Barely Steady—Favor- 
able Rains South—Trade in Awaiting 
Position. 

While there was some evidence of a 
little increase in outside and trade in- 
terest in cotton oil futures on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week, 
the daily turnover was only fair, but 
the market again surprisingly steady. 
Commission house interest was on both 
sides, and while professionals were sell- 
ers on small upturns, they were buyers 
on the setbacks. As a result, the mar- 
ket covered narrow limits, and about 
the only feature was the continued 
liquidation in March and the transfer- 
ring of March to the later months. 

Southern commission houses bought 
September and sold March, while other 
commission houses, especially those 
with western connections, sold March 
and bought July. MRefiners’ brokers 
were buying March and selling the later 
months, as were some of the profes- 
sional spreaders. In the main, the 
larger refiners appeared to be doing 
very little in the market, and as a re- 
sult the trade was in an awaiting posi- 
tion. There was no particular change 
in conditions within the market itself, 
while outside markets were irregular 
and had very little influence on oil. 

The fact that crude was holding well, 
together with the strength in cotton, 
the latter market reaching the best 
levels since November 3, 1930, readily 
offset the lagging tendency in lard. 
The latter, however, was sufficiently 
unsettling to check aggressive specula- 
tive buying of oil, particularly as there 
was some beneficial moisture over the 
cotton belt. At the same time, there 
was no particular improvement in cash 
oil trade. 

Visible Supply Moderate. 

Expectations were that the hog run 
would continue large in the near fu- 
ture, while lard stocks are piling up to 
some extent. What influence the rela- 
tive cheapness of lard will have upon 
oil was one of the uppermost questions 
in the trade’s minds, but it would ap- 
pear as though the matter would not be 








Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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definitely settled until another two or 
three months have passed. This 
would bring the trade to the season of 
the year, when the new cotton crop 
outlook would undoubtedly become the 
dominating factor. It was pointed out 
that the warmer weather is rapidly 
approaching, when seasonal demands 
for oil usually enlarge. At any rate, 
discussion of quietness in cash trade 
continued, and while there has been no 
particular falling off in distribution 
thus far this season, a good many are 
fearful of what might take place the 
last half of the crop year. 

The visible supply at the beginning 
of this month was about 125,000 bbls. 
less than last year, and the trade is 
inclined towards the belief that seed 
receipts the balance of this season will 
be lighter than was the case the same 
time last season. This situation, it 
would appear, will offset to some ex- 
tent the loss of compound trade to pure 
lard. If lard does not materially eat 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 19, 1931.— 
Cotton oil dull and steady throughout 
the week; crude sold at 6%c in the 
Valley and 6%c in Texas, limited quan- 
tities only. Majority of buyers are 
bidding %c less. March contracts at 
New Orleans switched to September at 
34 points. Quality of present produc- 
tion of crude somewhat inferior to that 
of recent months. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 19, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$24.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 19, 1931.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty- 
three per cent meal, $26.00; hulls, 
$10.00; mill run linters, 14%@2%c. 


{amm 
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into compound trade, the figures fur- 
nish fairly good ground for anticipating 
a smaller carryover at the end of this 
season than last season. 

What influence the lighter carryover, 
with an important decrease in the new 
cotton crop acreage, would have re- 
mains to be seen, but at least, from a 
Iong range view, it would appear as 
though the statistical position will be 
satisfactory until such time as the new 
crop begins to move. In the mean- 
time, the question of consuming de- 
mand is very important and will have 
a vital effect on the market. 

Another feature that will most likely 
come in for consideration is the gen- 
eral business conditions. During the 
past few weeks there have been un- 
mistakable signs of some betterment in 
certain lines, and while the pick-up has 
not been general as yet, there was a 
more cheerful attitude current in prac- 
tically all trades. Improvement in the 
employment situation is logical, with a 
continuance of improvement in trade, 
and any notable enlargement in demand 
for commodities might readily find im- 
mediate reflection in the low levels 


, prevailing. 


COCOANUT OIL—A rather limited 
demand was generally reported the past 
week, and with offerings fair, the mar- 
ket continued to display an easy under- 
tone. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 4%@4%c. At the Pacific Coast, 
tanks were quoted at 4% @4'c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate the past week, but again 
there was a lack of pressure from 
mills, and with offerings light, the tone 
continues strong. Prices were quoted 
at 744c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Consuming in- 
terest was rather limited, but pressure 
was light and the market about steady. 
New York tanks were quoted at 6%@ 
6%c; domestic oil, f.o.b. western mills, 


Cc. 

PALM OIL—There was no evidence 
of any particular demand in this quar- 
ter, aS consumers continued to await 
developments. Cable offerings were 
moderate, and the tone was about 
steady, the easiness in tallow continu- 
ing to influence the market. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 4%@ 
4%c; shipment Nigre, 4.15@4.20c; spot 
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Lagos, 5%c nominal; shipment Lagos, 
4.70@4.75c; 12% per cent acid oil, 
4.60c; 20 per cent acid, 4.55c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL— Quiet and 
routine conditions again ruled in this 
market, with the tone about steady. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 
5%c; bulk oil for shipment, 4.90c c.i-f. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
rather hand-to-mouth, but spot supplies 
are limited and shipment offerings are 
held steadily. At New York, spot foots 
were quoted at 6%@6%c; shipment 
foots, 6c. 

: — OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was moderate and prices were 
about steady, with buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas somewhat apart. Southeast and 
Valley crude, 6%c nominal; Texas, 
6%c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 
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Monday, February 16, 1931. 


PG eo” enka dese wees 725 a. 
DE? gk sckisc cies see og ae 
ee 38 742 742 742 a 744 
April 1 752 752 748 a 1755 
May 2 765 765 760 a 763 
iiss Sainte ae hme SP 763 a 775 
July 4 TS V2. Tis Ts 
Mast bras <piatou sis 775 a 785 
Sept. 7 785 783 782 a 784 
Sales, including switches, 17 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 64 @6%Xc. 
Tuesday, February 17, 1931. 


ONE LS coe ieew a ees 725 a 
MUS pos Cac. “ieee Ae _ 
Ee 11 745 741 740 a 742 
ER ie Shwe Renae Bie 748 a 754 
May 4 765 764 759 a 1763 
ER ee eee 762 a 1772 
July 13.7% Til 7 a -W 
BE ose Sees Ree eee 774 a 782 
Sept. .... 3 785 782 780 a 783 
Sales, including switches, 17 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6% @6%c. 


Wednesday, February 18, 1931. 














Friday, February 13, 1931. Gy cas chow ese 125a. 
a ae eS re i eS oe 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. Mar. .... So 6 938 TRS. THe -a.... 
Ee ere ESE ERE rer sar en 744 a 753 
ES Prey oy te ee ere 7ae'a .... May 3 362 755 To a ..<. 
ee AT ee? PUD I SMIIND nn ns snes visas ewes 758 a 765 
EE piss) heb cS Thek's EE ono 6! din ok os ws ob ee 766 a 767 
ai tobe acah i este SC Se: MRE cose: me ands Khe’ sismce 770 a 780 
ste hk! Se ate ees 770 a ned Sept. S 148: 40 TAOS -<5 
July ..... 138 777 769 778 a 780, Gales, including switches, 56 con- 
Aug. .... 1 789 789 785 a 795 tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nom- 
Sept. ..... 13 788 784 788 a.... jnal. 
Sales, including switches, 45 con- r . : 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. g whapeiay, Febreney 19, 1961 
EE Pee te tee 725 a 
Saturday, February 14, 1931. ue Se Se eee eee ci = Ross a 
acs aia eves awe 725a.... Mar. .... .... 735 735 737 a 740 
RB Stearate 5 ga SRR lee 745 a 755 
sat” isa he ve ote 744 747 May .... .... 755 755 756 a 760 
RR DS pees ae 755 a 760 Jume .... .... ..+e sees 760 a 775 
aaa ae 768 a 766 July .... .... ...+ ee 767 a 772 
et ee ge 768 a 775 AUg. .... 0-2 eeee care 770 a 781 
oe odie gs hxc erahod 774 a 777 Sept. .... 1... ssee wees 778 a 783 
ee ioe ba area ts 7179 a 787 
RE ence eee 783 a 787 See page 43 for later markets. 
Sales, including switches, none 


Southeast crude, 64 @6%c. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
~~ il © 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Cable Address: Pa “Procter 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 18, 1931.—Cot- 
tonseed meal was strong in the Mem- 
phis futures market today. Although 
the volume of business was reasonable, 
it was done mostly by pit traders 
switching short lines from March to the 
more deferred positions. Considerable 
trading was done between March and 
May at 30c. There was nothing in the 
news today to materially affect the 
market one way or the other. 

Offerings by mills have been very 
light. The weather is spring like, and 
southern pastures are beginning to 
green up which is affecting the demand 
for dairy feeds adversely. 

Bids on cotton seed were again ad- 
vanced 50c a ton without bringing out 
any material offers. The seed market 
is very strong on account of the light 
movement at the present time, which is 
also having the affect of restricting 
trading to a certain degree. Possibly 
after planting the surplus of seed will 
come to market and furnish an incen- 
tive to traders in this commodity. 

a a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 18, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 19s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 17s. 


MEAL RICH IN VITAMINS. 


Cottonseed meal, commonly used as 
a cattle feed, has been found to be 
a substance rich in vitamin G, the 
anti-pellagra vitamin, and by far the 
cheapest source of this vitamin, ac. 
cording to Dr. W. W. Skinner of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 

Results of nutrition studies on cot- 
tonseed meal for the last year were 
reported before the American (Qj 
Chemists’ Society at New Orleans by 
Henry Stevens,-who has been in im- 
mediate charge of the work. The studies 
are being conducted jointly by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso. 
ciation. 

“In addition to being rich in vitamin 
G, Mr. Stevens found cottonseed meal 
to be an important carrier of vitamin 
B, the anti-beriberi vitamin,” Dr. Skin- 
ner said. “Yeast is considered by 
chemists to be the richest known natu- 
ral source of these two vitamins, and 
the work of Stevens has demonstrated 
that commercial cottonseed meal, even 
in the unrefined state, is the only sub- 
stance that even approximates yeast as 
a source of both of these vitamins. 

“Yeast is now used as a specific in 
the treatment of pellagra, but the cost 
of yeast is high to sufferers from the 
disease.” 

Mr. Stevens used rats in his first 
tests of the nutritive value of cotton- 
seed meal. The results indicated that 
this meal is an unusually rich source 
for vitamins B and G, and this unex- 
pected discovery led him to further 
studies in an effort to determine how 
the vitamin content of cottonseed meal 
compares with other materials. This 
work led to the conclusion that cotton- 
seed meal ranks next to yeast in con- 
tent of vitamins B and G. 

Pellagra is a disease resulting from 
improper diet, and is fairly common in 
many parts of the South. In 1926, Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger of the Public Health 
Service, demonstrated that this disease 
is due to the lack of a specific sub- 
stance in the diet. This substance, which 
is of unknown chemical composition, is 
known as vitamin G, and is found in 
lean meat, fish, eggs and milk. 

No experiments have been conducted 
with farm animals to determine their 
need for vitamin G, but investiantas 
by the Department and State Experi- 
ment Stations have shown that cotton- 
seed meal in moderate quantities is an 
excellent feed for cattle. 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Feb. 17, 1931.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 3%@4c lb; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 4%@ 
4%c lb.;. Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 
N. Y., 456c Ib.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
bbls., N. Y., 7@7%c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 8%@9c 1b.; 
crude corn oil, 9@9%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, 64 @6%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow 
olive oil, 80@85c per gal.; crude so 
bean oil, 9124@10c lb. imported; 
kernel oil, 744@8c Ib., all bbls., N. Y. 

Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., 5@5%¢ 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y., 54@ 
5%c Ib.; glycerine, soaplye, 6%@Te 
Ib.; glycerine, C.\ P., 18% @14c 10; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 


February 21, 1931. 
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February 21, 1931. 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products are slightly steadier 
due to better tone in hogs, but rallies 
were feeble. Commission house shorts 
were buyers and packers and ware- 
house brokers were sellers. Cash trade 
fair; export clearances large; trade an- 
ticipating lighter hog run next week 
owing to recent price declines. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steady await- 
ing developments. Selling pressure is 
light and buying power limited. South- 
east crude, 6%c sales; Valley, 6%c 
nominal; Texas, 6%c sales. Mill offer- 
ings are light and cash trade moderate. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 


Feb., $7.25 bid; March, $7.389@7.41; 


Apr., $7.44@7.60; May, $7.60@7.64; 
June, $7.64@7.74; July, $7.71@7.74; 
Aug., $7.75@7.85; Sept., $7.82@7.84. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c. 
Stearine. 


Stearine, 7¥4c. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Feb. 20, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.40@8.50; middle 
western, $8.25@8.35; city, 8c; refined 
continent, 8%c; South American, 9c; 
Brazil kegs, 10c; compound, 9% @10c. 

fe —— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Feb. 20, 1931.—General 
provision market weak. Practically no 
demand for American cut hams, pic- 
nics and square shoulders. Fair de- 
mand for pure lard on a declining mar- 
ket. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 70s; hams, long 
cut, 70s; shoulders, square, 74s; short 
backs, 67s; bellies, clear, 53s; Ca- 
nadian, none; Cumberlands, 64s; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 44s 6d. 
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EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Cable dispatches to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the week ended 
Feb. 14, 1931, indicate that the market 
at Hamburg shows little change. Con- 
sumptive demand is fair for refined 
lard, although prices are not increas- 
ing. Demand for fat backs poor, with 
prices decreasing. Receipts of lard for 
the week were 983 metric tons. Ar- 
rivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most 
important markets were 79,000, at a 
top Berlin price of 11.90c lb., compared 
with 80,000, at 17.30c lb. for the same 
week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. Prices for oleo products re- 
-main about the same. Animal fats and 
premier jus at beginning of week were 
satisfactory, but at the end of the week 
became dull. 

The market at Liverpool showed 
practically no change because of low 
prices for Continental bacon. 
willing to meet buyers. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
or bacon curing was 16,000 for the 


Sellers . 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


week, compared with 15,000 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending February 13, 
1931, was 111,000, compared with 88,- 
000 for the corresponding week of last 
year. 


eX os 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of cocoanut oil during No- 
vember, 1930, were 20,476,576 lbs., 
valued at $1,182,032, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Copra 
imports during the same month were 
67,771,658 Ibs., valued at $2,158,012. 








The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. . 


Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
PUMING Fac coe teehee eC evens okeuee 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A community slaughter house is 
being considered for the city of Logan, 
Utah. 

Sunflower Cotton Oil Co., Indianaola, 
Miss., which has been closed since De- 
cember, has resumed operations. 

National Agricultural Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., dealing in livestock and 
poultry, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000. 

Dixon Packing Co., Inc., Houston, 
Tex., has purchased the E. H. Jackson 
Co., wholesale meat dealers, Corpus 
Christi, and will establish a branch 
house there. 

Texas Cottonseed Products Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors are Carl Eichenberg, Moss Heiden- 
heimer and R. O. Harris. 

Neidlinger & Company, packinghouse 
products brokers, Produce Exchange 
Bldg., New York City, have acquired 
the accounts of the Arthur Company, 
which has discontinued business. 

Two Atlanta stockyards have been 
posted as coming within the jurisdiction 
of the federal packers and stockyards 
act. They are Braggs, Millsaps & 
Blackwell and Smyth Bros., Upchurch 
& Jones stock yards. 


———e__ 


TWELVE-MONTH FEDERAL KILL. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers for the 
calendar year of 1930 are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Baltimore . 79,298 16,205 714,827 28,424 
Buffalo ... 94,508 24,684 862,661 85,640 
Chicago ..1,528,464 530,043 6,647,613 2,946,518 
Cincinnati. 159,179 85,150 945,932 116,084 
Cleveland . 75,339 64,512 678,698 147,476 
Denver ... 86,561 18,630 334,490 214,227 
Detroit ... 75,948 76,030 ‘ 129,429 
Ft. Worth 284,262 251,623 294,630 234,633 
Indpls. 175,914 51,276 1,222,609 90,37 

K. City... 829,991 216,375 2,384,564 1,571,145 
Milwaukee. 162,872 528,315 1,339,740 72,750 
N. S. Yds. 333,364 125,146 1,115,213 391,156 
New York. 368,781 664,264 1,016,889 3,053,395 
Omaha ... 846,482 60,896 2,300,3 2,044,470 
Phila. .... 62,902 88,965 862,491 225,938 
St. Louis.. 153,678 87,300 1,524,557 77,074 
Sioux City. 386,397 23,381 1,414,095 807,902 
So. St. Joe 295,036 69.226 979,266 1,253,629 
So. St. P. 499,312 630,202 2,435,621 678,334 
Wichita .. 73,181 23,431 511,623 92,960 
Others ...1,598,909 950,392 15,844,116 2,435,065 





Total 1930.8,170,373 4,595,046 44,265,694 16,696,570 
Total 1929.8,324,067 4,488,996 48,444,604 14,023,362 


——-%—_—- 


WEIGH AND COUNT FOR ANY- 
BODY. 


Formation of a subsidiary to manu- 
facture industrial weighing and count- 
ing scales with a range of uses from 
those of jewelers to those of foundry 
men was announced recently by Thomas 
J. Watson, president of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 
Production of the new line has begun 
at the plant of the corporation in Endi- 
cott, N. Y. 

One scale of an entirely new type 
automatically counts any quantity of 
uniform articles, such as _ washers, 
screws or piston rings. A unit of the 
matter to be weighed is placed in a 
separate pan, and with a ratio thus es- 
tablished the number of units placed on 
the weighing platform is registered on 
the indicator. Another scale measures 


cloth by setting off the weight of a 
single yard, and then recording the 
number of yards in a particular piece 
on the scale. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 19, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Strictly good and choice weighty 
steers fully steady, but lower grade 
heavies and practically all light steers 
and yearlings, excepting a few loads 
of choice offerings, 25@50c, mostly 25c 
lower; light yearling heifers, 25@50c 
off, all steers and yearlings and year- 
ling heifers losing advance scored early 
in week and chalking up additional 
downturns; fat cows, steady to 25c 
lower, very slow on heavy offerings; 
bulls, about steady; vealers, $1.00 low- 
er. Extreme top, $11.75, paid for out- 
standing long yearlings; very few light 
steers or yearlings above $10.00, but 
numerous loads weighty steers $10.00 
@10.50, extreme top being $11.25; bulk 
fat steers, $7.25@9.75; average cost 
around $8.35, lowest since 1924. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Market 25@50c lower on weights be- 
low 210 lbs., heavier weights regaining 

art of 15@35c drop to close 10@20c 
ower; all weights at lowest level since 
1924. Packing sows, 15@25c off; early 
top, $8.00; closing top, $7.40; late bulk, 
140 to 200 Ibs., $7.25@7.40; 210 to 250 
Ibs., $6.70@7.15; 260 to 330 Ibs., $6.25 
@6.65; pigs, $6.40@7.00; packing sows, 
$5.50@6.00. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week 
ago: Fat lambs mostly steady; strictly 
choice kinds, 25c lower; sheep, strong 
to 25c higher. Up and down receipts 
affected the trade adversely this week, 
and dressed prices also worked lower. 
Today’s bulks: Good and choice lambs, 
94 Ibs. down, $8.50@8.75; best, $9.00, 
contrasted with $9.15 paid last Thurs- 
day; heavier weights, $8.25@8.50; na- 
tive buck lambs, $7.25@7.75; throw- 
outs, $6.50@7.25; few clipped lambs, 
$8.00@8.25; fat ewes, $4.00@5.00. 


Ye - 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 19, 1931. 

CATTLE—Trade in fed steers and 
yearlings ruled very uneven. Early in 
the week values were steady to 25c 
higher, but on late days the market 
has been; very weak, and declines of 
25@50c were scored, leaving final prices 
weak-to 25c under a week ago. There 


was a fairly broad shipping demand for 
light steers and yearlings as well as 
the better grades of heavies. Best 
weighty steers brought $10.00 for the 
week’s top, while several loads went 
from $9.00@9.75. Bulk of the short- 
fed arrivals cleared from $6.50@8.25, 
with fed dogies at $5.75@6.25. Fed 
heifers are steady to 25c lower, while 
butcher cows held around steady. Bulls 
were strong to 25c higher, and vealers 
advanced 50c, with selected lots at 
$10.00 and above. 

HOGS—Hog values continued under 
pressure most of the week, and clos- 
ing levels are unevenly 25@60c under 
last Thursday, with offerings scaling 
under 250 lbs. showing most of the de- 
cline. At the week’s opening choice 
150- to 170-lb. weights reached $7.60 
for, the week’s top, but at the close 
similar grades had to sell at $7.00, 
which is a new low level since early 
in July of 1924. Present prices on ex- 
treme heavies are the lowest since be- 
fore the war. Several choice lots scal- 
ing above 325 lbs. sold under $6.00. 
Packing grades are 35@40c lower at 
$5.25@5.60. 

SHEEP—Extreme unevenness fea- 
tured the fat lamb market and after a 
series of up and down markets, clos- 
ing values settled on a 10@15c higher 
basis against a week ago. On Wednes- 
day, best wool lambs scored $8.75, while 
at the finish a comparable kind brought 
$8.35. Most of the wooled offerings 
ranged from $8.00@8.50. Clippers 
reached $8.65, with others going at 
$7.85@8.25. Mature classes are about 
steady. Fat ewes reached $4.90 at the 
high time and closed at $4.65, with the 
bulk selling from $4.00@4.65. 

~ fe 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U._S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 19, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings, heifers 
and bulls sold steady; cows, 25c higher; 
low cutters, 15@25c higher; vealers, 
50c lower. Bulk of steers scored $6.15 
@8.75, with top matured kinds $9.50 
and best yearlings $8.85. Bulk of fat 
mixed yearlings and heifers earned 
$7.00@8.00, best mixed kinds bringing 
$10.00 and top heifers $8.50. Most 
medium fleshed heifers claimed $6.00@ 
6.60; cows, largely $4.25@5.25; top, 
$6.25; low cutters, mostly $2.75@3.00. 


February 21, 193], 


Top medium bulls brought $4.50 today; 
best vealers, $10.50. 

HOGS—Swine prices suffered uneven 
losses of mostly 25@50c during the 
week in the face of declining receipts, 
Top price Thursday was $7.50, with 
bulk 120 to 220 Ibs., $7.10@7.40; 230 to 
830 Ibs., $6.85@7.00; sows, $5.50@5.75, 

SHEEP—Fat lambs finished weak to 
25c lower for the period under review, 
while sheep held steady. City butchers 
paid a top of $9.00 on Thursday, while 
bulk went to packers at $8.00@8.50; 
common throwouts, $6.50; fat ewes, 


$4.00 down. 
ee eee 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 18, 1931. 


CATTLE—Another 25 to in spots 
50c break ruled for slaughter cattle 
here following increased live runs and 
another lower turn to the dressed trade, 
Shortfed steers predominated, bulk sell- 
ing from $6.50@8.00; a few lots to 
$8.25@8.75. Beef cows are back to 
about where they were a week earlier, 
bulk going at $3.50@4.50; heifers from 
$5.00@6.00, yearlings to $8.00; cutters 
selling at $2.50@3.25; bulls from $3.50 
@4.00. Vealers are 50c lower and 
turning largely at $8.50@10.50. 

HOGS—Prices broke unevenly 25@ 
40c or to a new low level, placing bet- 
ter 150- to 210-lb. weights at $6.75@ 
7.00; 210- to 240-lb. averages going at 
$6.25@6.75; 240- to 350-lb. butchers 
from $5.75@6.25. Packing sows bulked 
at $5.25; pigs at $7.50. 

SHEEP—A stronger turn marked 
the fat lamb market, values appeari 
15 to in spots 25c higher, best f 
westerns promising to land at $8.75, a 
few cars going at $8.65, with most na- 
tives $8.00@8.25. Ewes sold steady 
from $3.00@4.50. 
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OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Feb. 19, 1981. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
made up the bulk of this week’s re- 
ceipts, and the market on most days 
was barely steady to lower, closing 
weak to around 25c lower than the 
close of last week. Other killing class- 
es show little change except heavy beef 
bulls, which closed fully 25c¢ lower. 
Best light steers sold at $9.50, with 
several loads weighty steers at $9.50@ 
9.85, with one shipment sold to arrive 
at $10.25. 
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Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any Omaha 
Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


|| 


Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Reference: Stock Y: 


BANGS & TERRY | 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


National Bank. Any Bank in 
Write or wire us 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. | 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Scanianeaamementn 


Indiana 











| | E.K. 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 


Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
Karl N. Soeder Chas. B. Reynolds 


CORRIGAN 


Cattle Department 








Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. E. Smythe 
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February 21, 1931. 


HOGS —Burdensome receipts, to- 
gether with an indifferent local slaugh- 
ter demand, resulted in a general low- 
ering of prices. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday show a break of 35@ 
50c; today’s top dropped to $6.90; bulk 
160- to 200-lb. weights, $6.65@6.85, 
200- to 230-lb. butchers, $6.50@6.75; 
930- to 260-Ibs., $6.25@6.50, 260- to 
325-lb. butchers, $5.90@6.25; packing 
sows, $5.15@5.35; stags, $5.00@5.25. 

SHEEP—Uneven distribution of sup- 
plies at leading market centers re- 
sulted in sharp fluctuations. At the 
high time of the week, Wednesday, 
choice medium weight lambs reached 
atop of $8.75, but Thursday’s decline 
of 25@50c put values down to a steady 
basis with the close of last week. Bulk 
of fed wooled lambs closed at $8.00@ 
8.25; top, $8.50; extreme weight lambs, 
downward to $7.50. Matured sheep 
have been relatively scarce and are 
strong to 25c higher. Good and choice 
ewes quoted $4.00@4.90. 


Paes.” 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 19, 1931. 
CATTLE—Slaughter steer yearling 
values worked 25@50c lower than last 
Thursday, under fairly liberal offerings 
and indifferent demand. Well finished 
1,385-lb. bullocks topped at $10.00, a 
few loads of heavy beeves brought 
$9.00@9.50, good 1,080-lb. yearlings 
ranged up to $9.25 and the bulk turned 
at $7.00@8.25. Fat she stock trade 
carried a weak undertone, although no 
radical price revision developed. Good 
heifers in load lots brought $7.25, most 
offerings went at $5.50@6.50, and beef 
cows bulked at $3.75@4.50, with a few 
heavy koshers $6.00. Bulls and vealers 
strengthened, heavy bulls ranged up to 
$5.00, and select vealers made $10.00. 
HOGS—Late recove of medium 
and heavy weight butcher trade nar- 
rowed price spread, as light butchers 
continued to lose. Light butchers 
bulked late from $6.65@6.85; top, $6.90 
sparingly, 45@55c under a week ago. 
Most medium and heavy butchers sold 
at $5.85@6.75, largely 15@25c down. 
Packing sows cashed late at $5.00@ 
5.50, few to $5.60, 35@50c off. 
SHEEP—Early fat lamb values re- 
acted sharply, and the top advanced to 
$8.85, but on the close excessive re- 
celpts accounted for a loss, and most 
fed wooled lambs sold around $8.00@ 
8.35. Lamb values showed little net 
twp —_ ge i strong. 
ewes sold mainly from $4.00@4.75; 
quotable top, $4.90. . 
Se ee 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of A tural 
- Boonemsics.) oo 


St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 19, 1931. 

CATTLE—Receipts were about nor- 
mal, but the fat cattle trade was 
erratic. Trading was slow throughout, 
sellers fighting hard to hold some early 
advance, but prices closed steady to 25¢ 
ower on steers and yearlings, with 
heifers and mixed yearlings about 
y. Cows, bulls and vealers held 
steady throughout. A load of near 
choice 1,270-lb. steers brought $9.85 as 
week’s top. Most steers and yearlings 
ranged $6.50@8.25; load lots of heifers, 
largely $6.50@7.50; good 555-pounders, 
$7.75. Most beef cows brought $3.75@ 
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4.75; cutter grades, $2.75@3.50; bulls, 
$3.25@3.75; top vealers, $9.00. 

HOGS—The hog market was in a 
steady decline. Receipts have not been 
liberal, but large supplies were not 
needed to depress prices in view of the 
sluggish action and lower trend of the 
fresh pork trade. Top hogs fell to 
$6.90 today, which is the lowest since 
June 12, 1924, when the price was a 
nickel below today’s mark. The aver- 
age cost yesterday dropped to $6.46 
locally. This was 35c under the previ- 
ous low recorded last week. Compared 
with a week ago: Light and medium 
weights are 50@60c lower; heavy hogs, 
25@40c lower; sows, 25c lower. Bulks 
today: 140@200 lbs., $6.75@6.85; 220 
@250 lbs., $6.35@6.70; 260@300 lbs., 
$6.00@6.25; sows, $5.25@5.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs show a little net 
change. Top $8.50 today; bulk 86- to 
96-lb. lambs, $7.85@8.25; choice mutton 
ewes, up to $4.75. 

——%—— 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 19, 1931. 


Advances scored early in the week 
on prices of hogs unloaded direct at 
24 concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota failed 
to hold on later days. Compared with 
one week ago: Most 220 lbs. and down, 
as well as packing sows, 25@35c low- 
er; medium weight and heavy butchers, 
largely 15@25c off; late bulk, 170 to 
230 lIbs., $6.40@6.90; 240 to 280 lbs., 
$5.90@6.35; heavy butchers, to $5.60. 

Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, for week ended Thurs- 
day, Feb. 20, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 

ge Si SES pee ee 30,000 25,400 
Saturday, Feb. 14..........6... 19,300 31,400 
Monday, Feb. 16............... 42,000 65,500 
Tuesday, Feb. 17.............. 2 17,100 
Wednesday, Feb. 18........... 35,500 22,900 
Thursday, Feb. 19............. 31,300 36,000 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 
to feed and water before weighing. 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Feb. 20, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Feb. 20. 1930. 


Pounds sold ........ 49,500 18,991,500 
a. See ‘220 81,890 
Contracts sold ...... 0 wscece 1,150 
Hogs delivered ...... 16,927 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,847,150 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 227 


Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended February 20, 1931: 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1931. 
Light.* Med. Heavy. 
We es eae een S:7G0- stacdce 


eee ee eee ee eeeee eeeee 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 19381. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
—_@—_ 


REDUCE CATTLE DISEASE. 


More than 75,000,000 cattle have been 
tested and re-tested for tuberculosis 
since the cooperative eradication work 
began in 1917, and more than two- 
thirds of all the infected cattle in the 
country have been located and slaugh- 
tered. Infection has been reduced from 
4 per cent in 1922 to 1.7 per cent on 
January 1, 1931. Federal, state and 


county veterinarians have participated 
in this work which has headed up in 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


G DEPENDABLE 
YOU PACKERS NEED US 


KENNETT: MURRAY:& BROWN: Inc. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1931. RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 2 = a 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1931. ae Ea sae oe 5, 33,000 19,000 _ Combined receipts at principal mar- 
Mamses City oss ccccccces 2/500 6,000 11,000 kets, week ended Feb. 14, 1931, were 
Cattio, “Hogs. TROP. Omaha ......0.0..000008 3,000 10,000 18,000 2. follows: 
Chtenge pegnentb svar ees x on a4 a 4 PR  S5n veqnatvededs 2,200 mee ites . 
ansas City ......cccres St. Joseph ....... 5 ’ : 
— 100 5,000 250 Sioux City ..... 2,000 10,500 11,000 _ At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
St. Louis .. 150 450 ,000 St. Paul ....- 2,500 10,000 2,000 Week ended Feb. 14....177,000 730,000 376,000 
St. Joseph 100 =62,000 §=1,250 Oklahoma City 600 1,300 200 Previous week .......... 180,000 729,000 308,000 
Sioux City .. 200 3,000 Fort Worth 1,600 900 B00 1980 2... cccccccccccceces 173,000 756,000 368,000 
St. Paul ...... 100 600 4,000 Milwaukee 500 —- 2,000 a: BMD \cduiatene pice See ome Nb 173,000 823,000 334) 
Oklahoma City 100 =: 11,300 Sccs Deneer... 500 Bee. sR SRNR. navies sivas soescae 219,000 993,000 318,000 
Fort Worth . 100 400 100 Louisville 100 2 BO RENE. Nincesesanicacede ses 228,000 573,000 268,000 
wiweukes o> sane 4 esee Wichita .. 500 a 4 Hogs at 11 markets: 
PVE wccccccccccscecese eevee eves Indianapolis st ,o! 
Louisville i00 100 eae Pittsburgh Beis 1,000 800 Week ated web. TR ees Ramee pet yen ot 651,000 
Wichita .. 100 1,000 -: tanen............... 300 1/100 100 i BW WOOK nc ccccccessccvcccenaeceyes pa 
ED oss bneene see 100 2,000 I a 100 600 BE, pene eetense rine ssh ts en tNensssneeney $71,000 
Pittsburgh pi osikactbn sal seh $80 800 300 Cleveland | .......++--++- 200 1,600 7 ae herenepa babencgae het ie tbataen ci conan 
= ila tae 3 di lle See ia pea 3 3 plese BIRR ERE ERE pe pe aaa FE 890, 
Eee ere oeeseenysese . ote 1,500 200 shy BONE Sasa eok occa ceecss cess cokuw anes oceeeee 503,000 
Cleveland ..........e+e0 100 700 ees FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1931. At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
MED Sioncnantpseesse 100 200 Week ended Feb. 14..... 141,000 594,000 292,000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Previous week .......... 141,000 Prpeed a 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1931. Sine A ee 1,200 2,400 13,000 19380 ..........-- eee ee eee 16, 287,000 
at fae an Sa AED. AMIR oss Geneon as cosa 132,000 644,000 232'009 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Omaha .. = Be Eile rie ed ees td 1,300 9.500 9,000 RY kms een nkwke eh Kaen 166,000 784,000 43,000 
Dinah... . 5. sckepeeusan 14,000 55,000 21,000 st. Louis .............- 1,000 8,500 FOO 1927... cere cece ee eeeeeee 175,000 445,000 195,000 
Kansas City .. - 14,000 9,000 14,000 St. Joseph ....... eee 300 = 3, 000 3,000 Ries LETS 
Gate aves by-4 — Eee ee 1,000 9,000 3,000 
. Louis . ° . . ’ te NN 6 hbo a bd.6000b 000% 1,700 11,000 2,50 
St. Joseph 2,300 7,500 7,500 Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,600 100 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Sioux City .. 3,500 10,500 8,000 Fort Worth ............ 1,400 1,000 18,000 z 
St. Paull «os: 2,700 11,500 5,500 Milwaukee .......... 2 600 300 Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
ahoma y — 200 500 a ] j i 
Fort Worth . 2,500 600 1,600 Wichita 1... 300 «1,200 = go0- SPection at nine centers during the 
Milwaukee .. 400 1,000 100 Jndianapolis 400 3,000 500 Week ended Friday, Feb. 13, 1931, were 
Denver ... 1,200 5,400 100 pittsburgh . 900 400 as follows: 
Louisville 200 200 100 = Cincinnati 400 1,700 200 J 
Wichita ..... ~oseces Se. 2200 400 Buffalo 200 =. 2,000 500 Week Cor 
Indianapolis ............ 400 = 4,000 200 Cleveland ......... SoAE | eeh a CRA 400 ended Prev. week 
WEE. <)s cccsesescue 900 2,200 1,500 Feb. 13. week. 1930, 
OS eerie: 1,200 2,500 100 4 ‘ a 
_ eae 1500 8,600 5,000 reg ie rn pat be yt a 
NE eee ee & 700 4,200 1,500 , T T ansas Gity, AAN........ =, — . 
MED hs a <cibiwaess 100 400 100 CZECHOSLOVAK HOG DUTY UP. maha ct eee seen eens 73,051 62,674 y 
*Rast St. Louis.......... 57,469 53,254 57,000 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1931. ; ; RMD hoses ah a 57,192 62,840 
monthly prices of hogs during Decem- §¢' Joseph <..72/.22222. 25°933 21°64. 18000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 0. th hoslovakian Minist Sadtemammentin RRS 25/820 28,057 set 
Chicago .-.--++++e000+ - 8,000 26,000 15,000 ber, 1930, the Czechoslovakian Ministry New York and J.'C....!: 32/261 31,164 37/709 
ansas T Shancveneccs . i a i j a em Ce 
BUM aciieescsnch <tasiec 7900 28000 10000 Of Finance has increased the supple- qu o.oo 554,327 526,156 521,752 
[ow etep ase hon mentary customs charges on hog im- Tries st. Louls, Mo 
PT neon seiesns ain k i z « es St. 5 4 
Sioux City Pebhuskieeuoet 8,000 19,000 4,500 ports from $7.91 to $8.09 per 100 kilo- 
oO; 7 hep iereoges ’ ‘ y . : —oe—__ 
Oklahoma’ City ".-...-+.. 1,000 1,300 100 grams (220.46 pounds) live weight, 
Fart worth ---s---s--721 16008 000 «$8 effective January 10, 1931, saysa U.S. | LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 
Petia tr est senasese + 400 2,500 4,300 Department of Commerce report. On Receipts and disposition of livestock 
ann OS -- , 600 1,600 | 200 this new basis the total autonomous at 65 leading markets during January, 
Pittsburgh .-. 600 "300 duty after January 10 is $16.95 per 100 1931, with comparisons, are reported 
Cincinnati 400 4,000 100 1: . ae f all by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Buffalo i00 1500 .... kilograms live weight on hogs of al Snctaieiien on tlaae, 
Cleveland “+ 200 1,900 "500 sizes. The total conventional rate is “°° 5.8 OnOwe: 
ET PaEre Sos Pe eenone hss» +++ %*$11.65 per 100 kilograms live weight CATTLE. 
. on hogs weighing up to 120 kilograms Total 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1931. - 
(265 pounds) and **$4.15 per 100 kilo- Receipts aaagueer fr 
f Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. grams live weight on hogs weighing wise pp = 574.900 ae 
Chicago. --eeeseeeeeees 11,000 27,000 5,000 more than 120 kilograms. Se RO ; , 
Omaha 2 co oaimageeener: 8,500 18,000 10,000 a ae : years, 1926-1930... .1,245,571 725,569 485,449 
>  Sccceekdnnctabe y 11, 1, * i 5 s 
i MM ous ance costes 1500 5,500 3,300 Conventional rate of $3.56 plu CAE. a 
Sain ea eee 467,834 322,164 151, 


Mowe EMy ...c-sscccscce 2500 12,000 4000 additional customs charges of $8.09. Total 
St. Paul 


Oklahoma’ City’ 222.112... 1000 1200 '300««**Conventional rate of $2.37 plus “Suny 

Fort Worth ............ 2,300 800 1,000 additional customs charge of $1.78, ~~ ' 

Milwaukee .........--..- 500 2,000 = 200 “according to the commercial treaty with 

Suetetilie ......-s-0-.<- 100 300 200 Rumania. ee ors 
TS on cng kop oes 400 ©. 2,300 300 aca 

Indianapolis SOE EARS 900 4,000 2,000 — spi 
DEE .costbegsecscs.. sSnes , 500 

Cincinnati sau babaped voce 400 2,300 4 Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” ser 
MED wccccacveccsesess cones J ; iti ae fotal’ .... 

CNEL... wacansdsisocess 300 3,600 1,500 page for business opportunities and bar January 

SIS So ccauuchccescs 200 300 200 gains in equipment. years, 





















Long Distance Phone 





YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock  ;ezarding trading in 
Private Wires to Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 
ing ery Prvend and Chicago, Illinois delivery, upon request 












Owing to a further drop in average 











Sioux City 


eeavcecees 2,174,988 1,201,069 


average, 5 
1926-1930. . .1,754,663 984,681 768,24 

















average, 5 
1926-1930... 498,415 


HOGS. 


deakhissikind 4,652,127 2,907,038 1,739,344 
average, 5 
1926-1930. . .4,742,943 3,005,631 1,723,725 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


seers 


———— FELIX GEHRMANN —_ 








Information furnished 




















A Good Place to Buy 


HOGS 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
Telephone Bridge 6775 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 











ae 





Do you buy 





your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 





357,842 149,856 


979,300 














J. Ro 
Sincls 
Wilso 
Other: 


Tot: 


Swift 


Other 
Tot 





322223: 


332828 
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332335 


bai cae age a ah, te 
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February 21, 1931. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February 14, 
3931, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co.......... 5,722 3,683 13,465 
Swift & Co...... pbecetne 4,331 3,118 18,185 
Wilson & Co...... zreees 4,355 ; 7,632 
Morris Qiectigaccnscs - 1,323 2,016 6,676 
ae Prov. Co... 841 ease sees 
H. Hammond Co..... 1,408 1,757 ee 


they, McNeill & Libby. ‘319 nis igs 
+ oeage Packi Co., 6,914 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1212 hogs; Boyd, ham & Co., 
1,353 hogs; nipeemae Food Products Corp., 6,991 
hogs: Agar Packing Co., 6,000 hogs; others, 
.785 hogs 
~~ eg Cattle, 18,299; calves, 3,369; hogs, 
82,346; sheep, 45,958. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 2,918 2,745 5,783 
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ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,468 5,469 






United Pkg. Co, . 
GUN. a wancsesaccace 


WO swoveesicien 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,487 7,344 
ek ee Se 33 ese 





z & Co 136 20 
Armour le Co., _ 497 3,661 
Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y 40 








Shippers 99 i “30 

Others 469 260 

Total 2,761 11,315 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 



























Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 3,130 2,572 6,197 Shippers ...... . 1,110 1,589 
Fowler Straub Co. ‘ even +--+. Kingan pa Co.. 859 530 
Morris rere e e- 2,721 2,528 5,850 Armour a 3 60 
Meet & CO. ..ccccscwese 3,871 9,231 7,882 Tedtnmanelin Abt. Co. 963 vis) 
Wilson & Co. .......... 3,367 2,399 7,294 Hilgemeier Bros. .. meni 
GUNES «occ ccescces cece 692 1,056 52 Brown Bros. ....... 130 15 
ere Schussler Pkg. Co... 28 oper 
BN Si chsake daa teeewe 17,608 20,531 33,058 ange 3 Co. aw ne 
eier Pkg. Co 2 
OMAHA Indiana Prov. Co 36 16 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. a ae a 30 
Armour and Co. ........ 3,821 23.265 14,881 oosier 2 = ies 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 4,017 16,298 11,815 Others ............. 374 88 
og eee «giao ee Eee 4,039 2,425 
rich sane sees 4,535 13, 16, 2: 
ee a. . CINCINNATI 
Geo. Ly ag Co..... ~ Cattle. Calves. 
So, Omaha Pkg. Co 34 i S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... ‘5 
Lincoln Pkg. Co... 209 E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,688 337 
Morrell Pkg. Co. 1 Kroger G. & B. Co. 91 80 
Nagle Pkg. Co. 195 i : J. Lohrey Pkg. Co Bae 
J. Roth & Sons.. 60 A. Sander Pkg. Co. 3 eae 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 5386 J. Schlachter’s Sons 211 242 
Wilson & Co.. 112 J. & F. Schroth Co. 13 .... 
GURETE cence 5 John F. Stegner.... 213 131 
perenmcng A hy at a 7 3 
ere re 16,495 98,525 48,198 Ideal Pkg. Co....... TTS 
7 re 228 806 
ST. LOUIS. GQ sates ckscuces 931 381 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 1,917 362 1,986 1,201 Total .---+.----- 5a Le 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,239 1,407 4,052 1,145 Not including 947 cattle, 66 calves, 10,524 hogs 
Morris & Co....... 801 ae 266 and 2,779 sheep bought direct. 
Rast Side Pkg. Co.. 1,443 aces 20D aso 
—— — Co... 196 99 —_ 101 RECAPITULATION. 
Meee, OO, scccws ewes easie seals 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
Selif Pkg. Cov... ee ee VH68 _..) for week ended February 14, 1931, with compari- 
Bose ccc eons 3,505 613 13,284 1,008 Sons: 
PE cecapana tess 4,388 3,099 46,087 1,765 CATTLE. 
MR: Ue béceaveucen 14,652 6,229 76,606 5,571 exalt 
— “ey 1,667 cattle, 1,227 calves, 39,289 Feb. 14 
et ee ee ee eee. Beer er . 18,299 
ST. JOSEPH. } anv WN éaucesheaieea ,603 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. MANA  .....s.ecceereeee 
Guitt & Co. ....... 2,504 504 12,711 16,709 St. Jocceh 2122.2 aes 
Armour and Co. .... 1,286 291 4,088 5,006 Sioux City ............. 9,398 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,420 247 «7,826 3,769 Oklahoma City .......... 2,714 
RARE . 2,075 47 $8,391 4,218 Wichita Sa RRS AN 3 1,850 
okra . 7,285 1,089 33,026 29,762 St. Paul Jalnieys, Mahesh 8884 
wa (| See ee ee ee ’ 
SIOUX CITY. Indianapolis. ............ 4,089 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati .............. 4,335 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,548 148 17,830 5,957 Pe ti 
Armour and Co. .... 2,580 140 18,058 7,287 Total ......eeeeeeeeeee 111,674 
££ See 2,014 134 8,865 6,370 
—_ DOOR! pe ccks aiid sitete BES acute HOGS. 
bra als sain 94 hoe 237 17 ones “33° Chicago 85,346 
Spore wins sad Sele 2,019 106 22,827 4,137 Kansas Ci city 20,581 
MEET a cis'eccias Waiawin 9,398 545 67,698 23,751 — nis : 115,895 ’ 
OKLAHOMA CITY. St. Joseph 33,026 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Oklahoma’ city” a 4 
Morris & Co....... 1,287 356 2,447 397 Wichita ..... : 11,154 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,314 477 = 2,448 333 Denver 15,544 
BE ois ceaan ee 83 80 596 wees et. Peal . ome 
Iwaukee ... i y 
er . 2,634 634 863 5,491 730 Indianapolis ... -. 30,446 
ian including 80 cattle and 2,542 hogs bought Cincinnati .............. 17,813 
rect. 
WICHITA. 
- OPP E TT TET TT sone 577,237 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
fetadio®c: BS RR MB -— 
Widiia DB. On, 8 scsk eee cee Chheage ...... eauerr ces . 45,958 34,527 
gt Datertie 6 OB a cee ees Kaness 2 AP ee Ree 3,058 29,808 
Ay eS rey aie at Ririvcasuaewestenrkcs . y 
. re “ PEL wee edeenaesevene 5,790 6,045 
Total ..... seseees 1,650 439 6,291 2,155 ‘St. _  Ababpeeae . gd Lrg 
Not including 4,863 hogs bought direct. Gea Ge ee 
DENVER. DN Grdedcuws'd cusses BS ryowt 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. oh I So ahs " ’ 
Swift & Co. ....... S12 117 5,281 6,655 Miiwaukes wc rash ata 
Armour a nd Co. 386 80 6.272 8'536 te CO nce ccccce . . 9.423 
Blayney Mur phy ‘Go. 120 123 2'275 3 Indianapolis ...... coceee 7,245 
ae: ...... "874 116 1 716 1,193 Cincinnati ...... caseas - 3,206 5, 
DB see eanaan 1,892 436 15,544 16,383 eee eee eee0287,461 183,072 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECHIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 9.....17,247 1,524 69,503 14,246 
Tues., Feb. 10... 7,131 1,850 29,302 16,871 





ed., \. 7,978 2,567 24,714 17,194 
Thurs., Feb - 5,822 1,604 39,288 16,299 
Fri., Feb. 13 1,939 619 32,566 end 


Sat., Feb, 14..... - 100 100 13,000 











Total this week. 40,217 8,264 208,373 82,915 
Previous week ..40,971 8,724 201,634 70,927 
Year ago ..... - 86,689 9,357 200,062 88,214 


Two years ago.. 141,602 12,246 243,545 65,537 


Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 14, 
with comparisons: 








—February.— ——— Year. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
Cattle - 81,188 72,472 1. “ 265,150 
Calves 16, 988 20, 168 770 67,432 
Hogs .. . 410, 007 417,144 1, abs 1,382,826 
Sheep 153,842 169, 262 501,923 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 9..... 5,427 122 14,092 9 
Tues., Feb. 10 2,616 107 8,980 10,565 
Wed., Feb. 11.... 3,004 208 6,588 5,075 
Thurs., Feb. 12.. 2,011 166 7,351 5,641 


Bri., Feb. 13..... 710 106 §=©10,198 4,264 
eee 2,000 














Total this week. .13,958 709 49,209 34,029 
Previous week ...12,673 678 50,966 26,833 
Year ago ........12,937 291 456,765 27,973 
Two years ago...13,051 336 59,004 14) 848 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOOK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 14.$ e~ $ 4 $ 3.60 $ 4 


Previous week ...... 70 7.3 3.50 7.9 
BO. cs iwen ken oe cnis 12.35 10.75 4.85 10. 
MEE c's Ukbad ov «i. waws 11.45 10.20 7.35 16.40 
PRE ei i caw eecws Sue 12.80 8.1 8.50 15.50 
SME aw cas'nehs conan 10.60 * 24 7.75. 12.95 
PEE scGusagdcedases - 9.70 9.25 14.00 


Av. 1926-1930 .. . $11.40 "$10.65 $7.75 $13.90 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of oo . and sheep for pack- 
ers at the cago S 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ended Feb. 14.... 26,300 159,200 48,900 
Previous week .......... 28,298 150,668 44,004 
MP ci Siddecbe dae ceeen 23,752 152,297 60,241 

Cee ds cies couemeranee 28,590 184,541 50,689 
pa ero ta 33,312 208,448 56,165 


NOM oso occ ces tcoaers 40,052 83,421 52,646 
*Saturday, Feb. 14, estimated. : 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and aa and average 
prices of hogs, th comparisons 
No. Ave. ——Prices-——- 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 


*Week ended Feb. 14. a 236 $8.15 §$ 7.25 
—- = — = : 





1929 243,545 230 10.65 10.20 
1928 293,632 231 8.50 8.10 
1927 40,421 234 12.25 11.70 
BORG : sn wcccgeveccvccve 174,841 238 13.85 

Av. 1926-1930 ...... 212,300 233 "$11.30 $10.65 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 13, 1931, with com- 


sons: 
Week ended Feb. 13............. vesdiasead 174,070 
SNR | SIU adn Sa we cK ctcondcaeuad peude 166,701 
TD wecccwedvedsecons Sesbvccdccnacs 159,096 
FSG h eA devnsc ticdecksbn dab idabeanenekah 168, 656 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by hoe ye packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
February 19, 1931, were as follows: 

Week ended Prev. 
Feb. 19. week. 








Packers’ purchases 82,874 
Direct to packers.... 75,053 
Shippers’ purchases . 47,885 

eT eT ee Ep re rire 187,519 205,932 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended February 14, 
1931, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs.. Sheep. 



















Jersey City ........ 4,870 8,480 4,260 29,635 
Central Union ..... 2,181 921 +--+. 18,802 
New York ......... 291 3,111 17,380 9,554 

2 SSeS 7,342 12,512 21,640 57,991 
Previous week ..... 7,039 12,842 20,430 51,842 
Two weeks ago..... 7,823 12,138 21,277 60,200 
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TS CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. CHICAGO HIDE MOV EMENT. 
LAUGHTER REPOS i i i f hides at Chicago for the 
Ss ary of top prices for livestock Receipts o 
oe the number of livestock slaughtered at the lee di ters, week week ended February 14, 1931, 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the at leading Canadian cen s ; Speteel te: aeeen sande 3,001 009 
following centers for the week ended February ended February 12, 1931, with com ari- F J ; eee 
4 sii ini Ibs.; same week last year, 4,427, 8.3 
oe ones sons, as reported by the Dominion Live : S.5 ee week Oe cae ae 
= : Stock Branch: rom “ t this : 
; -> same period a in 
year, 20,601,000 lbs ‘ 
Ss. ‘ 
BUTCHER STEERS. year ago, 28,076,000 : thi 
1,050 Ibs Shipments of hides from Chicago for “ 
Kansas Clty Hees eeeecseee mere Week Same the week ended February 14, 1931, were m 
ERR SSRS 5 ended Prev. week, 2,976,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,407 000 er 
st Seach ae a3 ; §.3 it ER cl Ibs.; same week last year, 4,977,000 cor 
. OBCPD .nccsccccecve . : 5 
SE AMET oko vce cso eee +734 i5t Toronto ............200. $ 1 $ 4 en Ibs.; from January 1 to Februa “4 “— 
feng a wesececs -. 2,089 +4 1, Winuiney Ov rerecesceccos 675 6:85 10.50 this your, 17,392,000 ibs.; Porton period ¢ 
v1) yor’ aig -» 3095 4,40 %,9%79 Winnipeg .............. : 
Philadelphia . 1,484 DEE hin cive sone ovensie 5.50 5.50 30.08 year ago, 30,374,000 Ibs. p ; 
Indianapolis 1, 1 9°219 | ogg ap reenir eS ‘ Hy ety pita? Ascot thi 
New York é. Jersey City. 4 one rf Prince Auer os Rid YY RS ve id pa “ 
Oklahoma P n6bens tne . -51l Moose Jaw ..... ca oe : 
EE ase cen ad oancy 4 — _— NIRS ics xix xi ie ak 5 ARGENTINE ‘ 
SE & She senancndvees . 2,36 x y Cable reports of Argentine © ; 
a Sure. coc euse 105,763 108,007 110,472 wit, ve SLL ' $16.00 of beak thie ek up to Feb. 1 8h or 
— Winnipeg TAREE AA | ; 14.00 show exports from : - — a re 000 
so a ue 174,070 166,701 175.912 Gaivary ©... » BD : 18.00 as follows: To England, : quar- 
SES GOOD. osacees secs 20,531 19,078 yf Mameonten ... : ? ; 13.00 ters; rege sl Continent, 36, 698 qu al 
Ee. scab coun bok 65,316 coeane py Prince Albert RY 4 Ex cone of the previous al I 
2. 7S Sede ace eR aa: 30.659 29,55 8.851 Noose Jaw : 13.00 e previous, weel 2 
EMR Ss con anas cae 24,877 23.288 1 I94 Saskatoon” ........0.... as follows: To England, 91, were 
EES oc ns-cptiecgves 49,358 50,915 a Py ait re sg Fh ang 33,587 quasi oo 
MME ECL con's ncn cece 6.291 5,797 5.603 SELECT BACON HOGS. : wo 
Pit es nn 15280 SE SUE Mies... .canoue sete $ 9.75 $10.25 $14.75 <wanieliipsiomne ine 
Tndinnaytie wissescsscce 28,271 25,448 84.251 Montreal ++ 10.25 10.50 13.75 WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. hd 
New York & Jersey City. 51,725 47,121 55510 Winnipeg - 4 4 Se ee 
_— —.” t apibes apes8 aster | dimonton : 775 850 1800 Imports of cattle hides at leading tive 
Cincinnati .. -- 19,963 19,658 19,610 ony Sy - he Pe too OE nate anes amet ee 14, 198% = 
Denv a - 14,620 13,276 13,711 [Prince Albert .......... 4 4 so .S.p t 
i 7 Engl eae 795 845 12:90 Week ended New York. Boston. Phils, typ 
ee RT 509,583 504,877 518,360 Saskatoon ............. : . Bp Br : ings in 
Feb. 7, 1931 : 
ween” $9.00 $13.00 Jan. 31, 1931 outs and 
SR ae RES Y 45,958 34,527 47,747 ‘Toronto ....... K 9.00 aa.eo den. i. ist <i = 
EE GEE «odes sesecede 33,058 29.808 31.167 Montreal .. .. 8.00 8.50 11.69 . 24, 
dtkashbune chs a= cve 35, 197 27,928 40,904 Winnipeg a t ¥ % ies tenes 3 86.183 4.571 wane 
St. Le 7 50 7.00 11.00 To date, 
SSapapees she 3.806 4,547 7,470 Calgary , A * megane 5.300 | 42 08 8% 
St. Seomgh 5 6.75 7,00 Feb. 15, 1930 
Sy Aeebbaeeppnens is600 | 14307 171255 nny MOS Emde : 6.00 cae MOM END: cockess 26,205 3,748 472 goo 
seeeee * 3. — n evecevcecce eses le eeeee 
Wie Sat Biss 2012 LESS Monee Jaw ncn 0.00 i 10.00 To date, -1980..... . 199,152 38,362 49,619 wal 
OR, 5,744 3,318 Sek Mawkatoom .........00000 y ; be 
Philadelphia SES RN 5.214 4,930 4,153 nat 
Indiana Done ene wakes J 4 
New York Jersey Ciiy: 10.719 67.512 1,650 LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. : 
Oklahoma Oe Sénsenes ; 
| Rain RE eee mee aper 3,350 38,298 1,164 ; i hureday, Feb. 19, aie Col 
oo gale BWEEE 6,076 3,775 4,111 Livestock prices at five leading Western markets T y; A > 
2. 2 Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- : A. KANS, CITY. 87. PAUL, heo 
aaah oe b 257,492 221,163 247,243 ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO, z. sr. LOUIS. CuamA, Fane. orry. uL, ie 
Lt, wt. (100180. The a * 1200 7.40  7.30@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 6.70 7.00 0.85 109 pins 
1 g08 , Do cee ; F 45 6.60@ 6.90 6.70 "75@ 7 
ee ee ee ated we (200-220 ihm: j gd-ch::: TONG 140 TiO@ 140 Ga@ OT Sso@ oss Og Tm H 
cae ted oe peckee cua. Cost of hogs, — (220-20 lim) edich....---: 600 120 TOSI Gig eon C1sG OTe sR aR me 
computed on packte and shipper par- #90380 ge agai 6.20@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.65 5.70@ 6.15 5.85 6.20 5.75@ 60 and 
a cepadisan to die tee eee Bits, pigs (100130 Ibe) gdvche o35@ 135 et 735 secesesses 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 N 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau ogee x! bing ng Ag PR 6.66-243 lbs. 6.99-206 lbs. 6.12-253 Ibs. 6.43-231 Ibs. ......ses. a4 
of Agricultural Economics: ne Slaughter Cattle and Calves oe the 
oo B Che os a . 1.25 10.25@11.25 10. j . 
Ter Per Per Ter SAAS. ahah ae were ty en 3 eer = 7 cominee & iat S 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Mi takasek ewan Ass bie'ewatardipod yet bane A , sm re 
ne ee eee fae 2 ee 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6. _ 
CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. STEERS (900-1 100 LBS ): . 
ho : eet .25 10.00@11.00 10.00@1 LaF 
Jan. .. 228 $9.78 28 $9.23 206 7.08 = eyed Choice ELIS 4 NS eae 10.50 11-50 10.50 11.25 "s 00g. 9.00 10.00 ® inn me} 
. ++ 231 10.67 22 ‘ ; 4 ped EAS Gk heg twas che a beas es e -2 fi . ce 7 
— «- 235 10.17 238 11.44 206 10.44 205 11.25 (SS lt SS ite GES RRR.» 7.00G 8.25 6.25 1.75 | 8.25 6.25 175 Yor 
Apr. .. 234 10.00 241 4 pony os — a4 SPSS eee : . : ; @3 
.. 238 10.02 239 10. 2 10. 300 £8): : 
fe PS BEG Bag BU Mace MTN sosngute samgu ss serena remem nome | 's 
+. 257 8.73 257 11.2 ’ a ae ‘Wao. 
iad rs 335 558 205 10.52 203 10.19 209 11.24 er | eo one Boe Glee TTS | 650G BOD oe 
oi oe oe oo oe ae os ca ars 2 7s@tt 9 10.008 . up | 
Ro m1 OR 3 9.08 2% 5@11.50 10.00@11.00 10.25 . ol 
M5 223 9.06 200 8.65 199 9.12 REE en Secs eG EE San ies okt 10.75@11.5 0 75Q11.00 10.00@18 
Dee. .: 236 792 224 9.34 201 8.08 200 9.34 ee EGRESS ET GE GI A 8 75@10.75 8.25@10.25 825010 25 8.00 tite 
Year. 235 9.47 239 10.16 202 9.72 204 10.39 HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : sande abies ame ena si a 1 64, 
AHA ERS CCC eub Ease an'é6 5 -owe< ‘ s r 4 825 6.506 8.25 ; a 
i - - 237 $8.84 OO bge Sipe’ sebaceie  ee S150 798 og os t 78 6.25 5.00@ 0.75 6. on io 
» ++ 282 $9.55 242 $8.89 247 $9.48 237 $8.84 = Medium 2.222.222.2022! 5@ 7. @ 6.75 4.75@ 6. 
Feb, a oo oes 242 0.91 248 10.11 239 283 a. SSDS Re, ae 5.25@ 6.25 4.50 @ a fa 
M * ef 232 9.88 244 11.0 +0 94 e cow’: x me cul i ood 
dis 3 SOF BS 108 Bs BF ele (Meee seece ies imgee ieee | ot 
May .. 22 .71 22 iy 52 9.5 i, 2 2 ged x : 5.25 6.00 4.25@ 5.25 4-508 5. 3 
. 223 9.54 228 10.61 259 9.18 259 10.31 ate 330 450 4.25@ 52 5 50 850g 4 or 
uly 2298 8.88 Ban a on oo oe eae ey gene eer 2:75@ 3.75 2.25@ 4.25 3130 3.75 2.50@ 3.5 mn 
Ang. .. 223 9.69 232 10.74 273 8. . with Cieke. wx. eee ee 
$81 O23 34 RAO at BGR 5@ 6. 4.50@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.75 4. 
Sept. > 212 HH 20 9.29 254 8.80 272 8.78 Gach. Sink Ghana ceebakie se se+ $75@ 8.00 re | 4 ae [2 imei He | ss ma 
° 216 R22 219 RRL 229 Sh ba) h  awagie Gots aha hs wane 
Dec. 1204 7.75 226 9.04 244 7.66 243 8.96 VEALERS (MILK-FED) : cialis lalielialeil > ieili a aaa 198 th 
Year. 223 9.41 231 10.03 255 9.12 255 9.84 GOGH. os eveseevevesvversesees +108 9.00 9.00@10.59 Gog 50 é.a0g $00 5.509 18 ohh 
ST. PAUL. FT pagaoy es SME Vo cutie a ceive cote 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.50 3. : t ; ae Hes 
Jan, .. 225 $9.55 224 $8.77 215 $9.38 216 $8.42 asin gin: ink sna : 
Bar, 11 220 D7) 220 11.08 212 9.24 200 10.05 $058 3:39 $30G Goo 00g G00 S80g boo kop se foe 
Mar. .. 2 7 “ 2 9.24 2 e at 
1. 234 9.56 285 11.11 9.08 206 10.33 = lage Ba. 
Bley S243 840 248 109,203 9:30 200 10-44 ‘a (00 Ibe. down): gd-ch.... 8.00@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 800@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.35 ig a rene 
oe 3 OS See oe eee oe wee faa ela aie 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ Bt a 
= -- 2 = Beg ont yf 3 10.47 (All weights)—Common ...... 6.00@ 7.25 6. oa 
Aug. .. 269 8. & 46 2 ¥ pei * ea 
.44 204 976 202 9.96 Yearling Wethers: . gace ts 
Rept er °= ne 2.t2 205 0.23 203 9.86 pifo-10 te.) Medea it 7.75 5.25 7.50 5.00 3 00 ioe iB i ito “ 
2 8&8. . - wes: -12 s.)—Med-ch.... 4. t 00 ; 
Nov. :. Faas oo 317 03 212 7.93 212 8.88 (120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 3.50 4.75 2.7% 4.00 8.25 4.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.008 535 
Year. 231 9.02 234 9.68 210 9.21 207 9.85 (All weights)—Cul-com. ....... 00@ 4. ; ! , 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Buyers succeeded 
in forcing a further half-cent decline 
this week in the Chicago packer hide 
market, based principally on the poor- 
er quality of February slaughter as 
compared with the early January hides. 
However, this was compensated for in 
part by the fact that the movement 
this week attained the proportions of a 
clean-up on the part of all packers, 
right into kill. The total movement 


for the week is estimated at over 150,- 
000 hides, January-February take-off, 
and running well to February hides, 
all descriptions at a half-cent decline. 

Buyers apparently are satisfied that 
even the poor winter quality hides are 
worth the present low prices. An ac- 
tive demand is still reported for more 
hides at these levels, and unfilled 
orders are still in the market for na- 
tive and branded steers, although pro- 
duction at this season runs well to steer 

s. Packers, however, are well sold 
up at the moment on all descriptions, 
and the market has a better appear- 
ance than for some time. 

Spready native steers are quoted 8@ 
8%c, nom. Native steers moved in a 
good way at ‘7c for heavies; more 
wanted at this price. A few extreme 
native steers sold late at 7c; most kill- 
ers were well sold up on these. 

Butt branded steers moved at 7c, and 
Colorados at 6%4c; more could be sold 
at these prices. Heavy Texas steers 
brought 7c, and light Texas steers 
6%c; extreme light Texas steers quo- 
table at 6c. 

Heavy native cows sold at 6c. Light 
native cows were well taken at 6%4c, 
and branded cows at 6c. 

Native bulls last sold at 4%4c; quoted 
4%@414c, based on an eastern sale at 
the inside price. Branded bulls nom- 
inally 34%2@4c. 

South American market rather quiet 
most of the week due to holidays there. 
Late sales of 5,000 LaBlanca and 4,000 
LaPlata steers reported at $30.87% 
gold, equal to about 1lisc, cif. New 
York, with last previous sales at $32.00 
@33.00, equal to 11% @11x6c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 

small packers were already well sold 
up to end of February, with last trad- 
ing on all-weights at 614c, flat, for na- 
tive and branded; quoted nominally 6@ 
6%c at present. Most local killers 
moved their February hides through a 
central point on big packer grading, at 
full big packer prices at the time. Some 
outside small packers have sold hides 
recently around 5% @6c for native all- 
weights. 
_COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market was rather slow and prices a 
shade easier, All-weights, around 48 
lb. av., sold at 5@5%c, selected, deliv- 
ered, and inside prices generally top. 
Heavy steers and cows available at 5c, 
selected. Buff weights reported slow 
at 54%c. Extremes, 25/45 lb., offered 
at 6%c for current receipts, and sales 
reported on this basis. Bulls easy, 
around 3c flat. All-weight branded 
quoted about 4c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 


CALFSKINS—Trading still awaited 


to definitely establish market on pack- 
er calfskins, which are quoted nom- 
inally around 15@16c, depending upon 
points, etc. 

Car of Chicago city  calfskins, 
straight 8/15 lb. weights, sold late last 
week at 13c; car of 8/10 lb. sold latter 

art of this week at 11%c, and 10/15 
b. quoted 12%@18c asked. Mixed 
cities and countries about 10%2@11c; 
straight countries 8@8%4c, nom. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins de- 
clined a half-cent on the sale by one 
packer of 8,000 January natives at 
11%c for northerns, with southerns at 
10%4c. Over-weights last sold at 9%c 
for January northerns; branded kips 
last moved at 8c. 

Last trading in Chicago city kips 
was at 10c, previous week; supplies 
light. Mixed cities and countries about 
er straight countries around 6% 


c. 

Last reported trading in packer reg- 
ular slunks was at 85c for January 
regulars, and some offered on this 
basis, with possibly quiet trading in 
other directions. Hairless last sold at 
382%c, small ones half-price. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehide market 
has been weak, with demand very light 
and scattered. Good lots of straight 
renderer hides are offered at $2.50@ 
8.00; some mixed city and country lots, 
around 55 Ib. av., sold early at $2.00 
and more offered; straight countries 
around $1.75. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6 
@‘c last paid for full wools, short 
wools half-price. Last sales of big 
packer ea gee were at 40c for No. 
1’s. Pickled skins about unchanged; 
one big packer sold a car ribby lambs, 
about 3,000 doz. at $1.60 per doz.; 
quoted $1.50@1.75 per doz. for straight 
run of packer lamb at Chicago. New 
York market quoted around $1.75@2.00 
asked for February skins. February 
lamb pelts selling at 70@75c each, or 
a shade better than last week, based 
on improved quality. Country lamb 
pelts range from 35c for late pelts 
down to 20c for earlier take-off. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
offered freely at 5c per lb., Chicago; 
gelatine scraps quoted 2@2%c, with 
recent sales reported in one direction 
at top price. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES — During the ac- 
tivity this week in the western mar- 
ket, New York packers moved their 
February hides, around 20,000 involved, 
at same levels. Native steers sold at 
7c, butt branded steers at 7c, and Colo- 
rados 6%c. One packer sold a car of 
native bulls at 4%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country mar- 
ket slow and easy. All-weights quoted 


4%@5c asked. Extremes generally 
held at 6%c, and buff weights quoted 
54@5tec. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market 


easier, with further offerings at last 
trading prices. The 5-7’s last sold at 
$1.20 for collectors’ skins, and quoted 
nominally $1.10@1.20; car of 7-9’s sold 
at $1.45 for collectors’ skins; three cars 
9-12’s sold at $2.15@2.25. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, February 14, 1931—Close: 

ar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.30n; May 8.61@ 
8.64; June 8.90n; July 9.20n; Aug. 
9.50n; Sept. 9.80 sale; Oct. 10.15n; Nov. 
10.50n; Dec. 10.80 sale; Jan. 11.00n. 
Sales 13 lots. 


Monday, February 16, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 7.90n; Apr. 8.20n; May 8.50@ 
8.52; June 8.80n; July 9.10n; Aug. 
9.40n; Sept. 9.70@9.72; Oct. 10.05n; 
Nov. 10.35n; Dec. 10.65@10.75; Jan. 
10.85n. Sales 28 lots. 


Tuesday, February 17, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 7.85n; Apr. 8.15n; May 8.44@ 
8.45; June 8.75n; July 9.05n; Aug... 
9.35n; Sept. 9.68@9.64; Oct. 10.00n; 
Nov. 10.30n; Dec. 10.60@10.65; Jan. 
10.80n. Sales 38 lots. 

Wednesday, February 18, 1931— 
Close: Mar. 7.90n; Apr. 8.20n; May 8.50 
sale; June 8.80n; July 9.10n; Aug. 
9.40n; Sept. 9.70@9.75; Oct. 10.05n; 
Nov. 10.385n; Dec. 10.65b; Jan. 10.85n. 
Sales 74 lots. 

Thursday, February 19, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.30n; May 8.59@ 
8.60 sales; June 8.90n; July 9.20n; Aug. 
9.50n; Sept. 9.80@9.87; Oct. 10.15n; 
Nov. 10.45n; Dec. 10.75b; Jan. 10.95n. 
Sales 20 lots. ° 


Friday, February 20, 1931 — Close: 
Mar. 8.05n; Apr. 8.35n; May 8.65@ 
8.75; June 9.00n; July 9.30n; Aug. 
9.60n; Sept. 9.91 sale; Oct. 10.30n; Nov. 
10.60n; Dec. 10.91@10.93; Jan. 11.05n. 
Sales 46 lots. 


sheen Ere 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 20, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 20. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. 
re 8 @ 8%n 8%@ 9n @16n 
Hvy. nat. strs. g 7 g 7% @14 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 7 7% @14n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
PEPE % ‘@14 
Hvy. Col. strs. 6% @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 
eer 12n 


Branded cows @ 

Hvy. nat. cows 

Lt. nat. cows 

Nat. bulls... 4% 

Brnd’d bulls. 34@ 

Calfskins ... 

Kips, nat. .. 

Kips, ov-wt.. 9% 

Kips, brnd’d. 8 

Slunks, reg.. 85ax ORS 

Slunks, hris..30 @32%, 30 @32% 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 

le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
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Sa 

399998 
Se 
RK 


Nat. all-wt.. 6 @ 6%n 6% @12 
Branded .... in 6 6% @l11 
Nat. bulls .. 44%@ 4% 4% @ 9 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 3% 8% 8 
Calfskins ...12 @12% 138%@13%n 17a 
Sear @10 10 16 
Slunks, reg.. @80 80 1.05 
Slunks, hris.. @30 30 20 @25n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. @ 5ax 5n He ts 
Hvy. cows.. @ 5ax 5n 94%,@10n 
OMG cisces %@ 6 0 


@ 5 
Extremes ... 6%4ax 64@ 7 @12 
eee 3 3 % 
8 
% 7 


@l 
alls 3 @ 6%n 
Calfskins 8 %@ 9 Site 
(SBS 6 7 8 13n 
Light calf .. @7 75 


Deacons .... @75 75 é 
Slunks, reg..35 @40 40 50 60 @75 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..1.75@2.75 2.00@3.00 to one. 
Hogskins ... @40 40 45 50 55 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs..65 @T75 60 @70 1.25@1.50 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....45 @60 45 60 1.10@1.37% 
Pkr. shearlgs. @40 40 85 1.20 
Dry pelts ... 6 @7 6 7 14 
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Chicago Section 


W. D. Hoffman, comptroller, Wilson 
& Co., and Mrs. Hoffman sailed on 
February 13 for an extended business 
trip to South America. 


Purchase of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,501 cattle, 5,405 
calves, 58,988 hogs, and 29,440 sheep. 


President Wm. Whitfield Woods of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers was in Washington, D. C., this 
week as a witness at the Senate hear- 
ing on meat prices. 


Claude B. Davis, former refinery ex- 
ecutive for Swift & Company, has en- 
gaged in the practice of law at Los 
Angeles, Calif., in association with 
Phil Dodson and A. Liddon Sheppard 
at 800 Union League Bldg. 


J. Benningfield and C. McGavett of 
the provision department, Armour and 
Company; L. B. Todd, dressed meat de- 
partment, and M. B. Williams, small 
stock department, spent some time in 
New York during the past week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 14, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .11,176,000 9,886,000 18,467,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .48,488,000 30,546,000 44,601,000 
Ss GOEL dsounces 11,489,000 9,570,000 9,043,000 


W. J. Cawley, of London, England, 
recently elected vice-president of Wil- 
son and Co., arrived with Mrs. Cawley 
on the steamship Europa on February 
14 and came direct to Chicago. Mr. 
Cawley, who has represented Wilson 
& Co. in England for the past several 
years, will be located at Chicago. 


Frank M. Firor, president of A. 
Gobel, Inc., New York City, was in 
Chicago this week on his way to visit 
the Jacob E. Decker & Sons plant at 
Mason City, Iowa. He took the occa- 
sion to greet and congratulate his for- 
mer fellow-townsman, H. G. Mills, now 
general manager of plants of Armour 
and Company. 


Walter B. Hulme, packinghouse 
products broker, has found it neces- 
sary to give up his present quarters in 
the Postal Telegraph building, as the 
Washburn Crosby people are leasing 
an entire wing of the floor. He has 
decided to arrange for offices in the 
Union Stock Yards district, and until 
he is definitely located business will be 
carried on at 6530 Kimbark ave., Chi- 
cago. 

R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, had his new car stolen recently. 
It’s a sad story as Mr. Pollock tells it, 
particularly he aided and 
abetted the thieves by leaving his keys 
in the car while it was in the loop 
garage where he kept it during the 
day. The keys were taken, and a few 
days later the car went, too, from his 
home garage. Its remains were found 
on 35th street. It had been stripped 
and set on fire. 


ARMOUR ENTERTAINS DEALERS. 


More than a thousand Chicago meat 
retailers were guests of Armour and 
Company on the evening of February 
17 at the Medinah Athletic’ Club at 
what was called Armour’s Meat Trade 
Conference. 

It turned out to be a real conference 
in the sense that packer and retailer 
got better acquainted, compared notes 
on products and merchandising meth- 
ods, and went home feeling better. In 
fact, the retailers were so enthusiastic 
that the meeting did not adjourn until 
11:40 p. m., and some of them re- 
mained until after midnight asking 
questions of the meat demonstrators. 

It was also the occasion for intro- 
ducing to the trade the new president 
of Armour and Company, T. George 
Lee, and others of the executives whom 
the retailers might not be expected to 
meet in their daily contacts. Presi- 
dent Lee made a fine impression by 
the modesty of his bearing and brevity 
and commonsense of his remarks. 

The toastmaster at the dinner was 
the new general sales manager of the 
company, I. M. Hoagland, and “Ike” 
was in his element here, as everywhere 
else he is called on to function. After 
a meal in which the piece de resist- 


ance was a serving of Armour’s Star 
ham, so tender it could be cut with a 
fork, toastmaster Hoagland introduced 
the presidents and secretaries of the 


NEW ARMOUR HEAD MAKES BOW. 

T. George Lee, president of Armour and 
Company, made his Chicago debut at the 
gathering of more than a thousand retail- 
ers who were guests at the Armour Trade 
Conference on February 17. 








various Chicago retail associations, in- 
cluding Walter H. Kay, president, and 
Charles W. Kaiser, secretary, Retail] 
Meat Dealers of Chicago. Jacob Batka, 
president, and Adolph J. Kaiser, secre. 
tary, Southwest Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association; Bruno Bogusiewicz, presi- 
dent, and Joe Niermierowicz, secre- 
tary, Northwest Side Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association. 

He also introduced R. C. Poll 
managing director of the Natio 
Livestock and Meat Board, vice presi- 
dent E. S. Waterbury of Armour and 
Company, H. G. Mills, new general 
manager of plants, and Ernest Fried, 
district sales manager at Chicago, who 
was no stranger to the thousand odd 
butchers present. 

After introducing President Lee he 
called on National Secretary John A. 
Kotal and John T. Russell, veteran 
leader in both national and Chicago re- 
tail circles, both of whom responded in 
happy vein. Sol Westerfeld and Tony 
Vorell were also introduced. 

Following the dinner came the hit 
of the evening, a lamb-cutting demon- 
stration by Prof. F. H. Helmreich of 
Ohio, and a demonstration of cutting 
ham with explanations of test values 
by John C. Milton of Armour and Com- 
pany. These tests aroused so much 
discussion that the gathering did not 
break up until after midnight. 

A handsome leather pocket case 
stamped in gold with the name of each 
invited guest was a souvenir of the 
evening. The famous Armour Jubilee 
Singers made a hit with their singing. 

a oa 


HONOR SOUTHWESTERN PACKER. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


year he bought out Overlock & Co., at 
Bisbee, and changed the name to E. A. 
Tovrea & Co. This plant supplied the 
Southern part of the state with a full 
line of meat products for 19 years. The 
Arizona Packing Co. was founded in 
1919, and the present modern govern- 
ment-inspected plant, with nine state 
and interstate branches, is the result 
of his latest effort, and is the business 
which now assumes the name of its 
founder. 

This change in name, it has been an- 
nounced, does not affect the ownership 
or policy of the business or limit the 
scope of the company’s activities. 

Mr. Tovrea’s sons, associated with 
him in the business, are Harry R, 
superintendent of the plant, and Philip 
Edward, sales manager. At the annual 
meeting of the directors of the com- 
pany, held February 9, 1981, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
E. A. Tovrea; vice presidents, J. M. 


Sparks, P. E. Tovrea and a, 
Mickle; secretary-treasurer, W. 
Bainbridge. The directors are E. A. 


Tovrea, J. M. Sparks, P. E. Tovrea, 
George Mickle, W: L. Bainbridge, 1 

R. Tovrea, J. C. Tovrea, George |. 
Peters, and John FE. Sanders. 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 























Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














Broker 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 




















NEW YORK 


F, COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 





NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








ARMOUR EXECUTIVE CHANGES. 


Following the election of vice-presi- 
dent T. George Lee as president of 
Armour and Company, succeeding the 
late F, Edson White, and the election 
of treasurer Philip Reed as senior vice- 
president to succeed Philip D. Armour, 


resigned, the board of directors of | 
Armour and Company on February 20 | 
announced the election of the follow- | 
ing vice-presidents to head executive | 


departments: 


H. G. Mills, vice-president in charge 
of plant management, to 
Willard C. White, resigned. 


I. M. Hoagland, vice-president in 


charge of domestic sales and market | 


operations. Mr. Hoagland has been 
general manager of branch house sales. 


He is now given supervision of car | 


route and other distribution activities. 


Mr. Mills has been manager of the | 


plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Co. for several years, 
and made a name for himself through 
his ability as an operating executive 
and because of his ability to make 
friends with subordinates and competi- 
tors alike. Mr. Hoagland is a leader 
in packinghouse merchandising activ- 
ities, and as chairman of the Institute’s 


succeed | 











Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 





———————— $$$ 





I. M. HOAG 


LAND. 


Committee on Distribution Problems 

has come into prominence in activities 

leading to better meat merchandising. 
pemnines \evee 

ARMOUR DECLARES DIVIDENDS. 


At its meeting on February 20 the 
board of directors of Armour and 
Company declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share on out- 
standing preferred stock of Armour of 
Delaware, and $1.50 per share on the 
outstanding preferred stock of the 
North American Provision Co. It was 
decided not to pay a dividend this quar- 
ter on the Armour of Illinois stock. In 
his statement President T. G. Lee said: 


“While inventories at the beginning 
of our fiscal year on November 1 
were in a generally satisfactory posi- 
tion, there has been a continually de- 
clining market for our products since 
that time. In common with commodi- 
ties in general, many packinghouse 
products have dropped to record low 
levels in the past few months. This 
has caused unsatisfactory operating re- 
sults, in view of which the board of 
directors deemed it advisable to omit 
at this time the quarterly dividend on 
the preferred stock of Armour and 
Company of Illinois.” 
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PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 


Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, 
Materials, Animal Feeds, 


We trade in Domestic, C: 
Australian, New Zeal 
proc 


Bone 


anadian, Euro ’ 
land and Sout 





lucts on 
basis 





vi B 
| Our 1931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each 


Branch Office 


148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


MARKET 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Feb. 19, 1931. 











REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Se 18 17% 18 
| RSet. 16% 16% 17 
ee eae 14 14 15 
SUR ics ch ands 13 13% 14% 
10-16 range..... 14 edee cece 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BOOS cdpasenccs 125 13% 13% 
SD dcwcuapaved 12 13% 13% 
DE: sh0gnstnen 12 13% 13% 
16-22 range..... 12 cece eoce 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
16 17 
15% 16% 
15 16 
144% 14% 15 
13% 14% 154 
é 13% 14% 
12% 12% yi 
1 12 o 
11% 11% aca 
% ee 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
OG. nssccuvess 9% 9% 10% 
as pebbssecnd 8 1% 8% 
| Era 7 71% 8% 
SRD: ccoskiasks 7 1% 8% 
BD wat ov ebe oe 7% 7% 8% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured 
Dry 
Sq. Sdis 8.P. Cured 
SB wavccccese 17 17 18 
DD canssvenes 16 16 17 
CE csc sn ee 14% 14 15 
SBOE covcssnde 13 12% 13% 
SEE ‘nbcbenekor 12% 12 13 
MED Spescccces 11% 12% 
Rib. 
i0% 
10 
10 
9% 
: 9% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim. 
6 
6 
7 
8% 
of 
9% 
9% 
9% 
7 
5% 
Gi jowl 7 
reen square Re is a Satine 
Green rough jowls........... ‘nee oa 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
/TH LA SALLE STREET 


2467 SC 


{Lt 








SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Feb. aaes Skee 8.10b 
ME, case, cone eons omhh 8.12%ax 
May ... 8.25 8.25— 8.25 8.25 
July ... 8.40 obese eves 8.40ax 
Sept. 8.55 8.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Zee ° 10.65ax 
Se 200 coer ° 10.75ax 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1931. 
LARD— 
as ace ance oes »s 8.10n 
Mar. 8.15 8.15 8.12% 8.124ax 
May 8.37% 8.37% 8.25 8.25b 
July 8.40 8.40— 8.40 8.40—b 
Sept. 8.57% 8.62% 8.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May coe cose bin 10.65n 
eer ‘ 10.70ax 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1931. 
LARD— 
Sars seed : 8.02%4n 
Mar. ... 8.02% shin cove 8.02% 
May ... 8.25 8.25 8.20 8.20 
July ... 8.45 y 45 8.32% 8.32% 
Sept. 8.62% 8.624% 8.474%4— 8.4744—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BT ccc voce . o 10.60ax 
THY. coe ccve see 10.70n 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1931. 

LARD— 
Feb. ... 8.00 8.00 7.95 7.95ax 
Mar. ... 8.00 8.00 7.97% 7.97%ax 
May ~-.. 8.20-17% 8.20 8.12% 8.124%b 
July 8.30 8.32% 8. cihgail 8.27%—b 
Sept. 8.45 eves eevee 8.45ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...10.50 10.50 10.45 10.45ax 
July ...10.60 10.60 10.50 10.50 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1931. 
LARD— 


PR, ccs. cuss eine ogee 7.97%4n 
Mar. ... 8.00 sens peas 8.00 
May ... 8.12% 8.15 8.12% 8.15b 
July - 8.32% oes eses 8.32%4ax 
Sept - 8.45 8.47% 8.45 8.4744ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...10.40 10.40 10.35 10.374%4b 
July ...10.50 10.50 10.45 10.45b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1931. 
LARD— 
Web. coe cove ese esse 8.00b 
Mar, ... 8.07% 8.074— 8. 07% 8.0744—b 
Ma - 8.25 8.27% 8.22% 8.25 
July ... 8.37% 8.40 8.37% 8.40b 
Sept. .. 8.52% 8.57% 8.52% 8.574ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May cco ccee ai inane 10.40b 
July ... 20. oc0e eee 10.50b 


MODERN RUMANIAN ABATTOIR. 


Construction of a modern abattoir at 
Constanza, Rumania, has been approved 
by the board of directors of the “Ports 
and Waterways Regie,” according to 
reports from the Department of Com- 
merce representative at Bucharest. The 
plant will be equipped with an up-to- 
date refrigerating unit. Of the avail- 
able appropriation, $177,000 is to be 
et or the abattoir, $23,600 for the 
refrigerating unit, and $141,600 for two 
ships to transport meat products. In- 
terested parties can secure further in- 
formation from the Director General 
of the Port of Constanza, Roumania. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 








Beef. 
Week ended 
Feb. 18, 1931. Cor. wk., 1939, 
- No, No. No. No, No, 
1. 2. 
Rib roast, hvy. end. ba 27 16 35 30 1 
Rib roast, It. end...85 28 20 45 35 29 
Chuck roast .... 81656 8&2 & 
Steaks, round ...... 34 20 50 40 
Steaks, sirl, 1st cut.35 85 20 45 40 25 
Steaks, rterhouse.50 40 22 G0 45 2% 
Steaks, flank .......25 24 16 28 25 
Beef stew, chuck...18 16 10 27 22 6b 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ......0.. 4 28 18 32 28 4g 
Corned plates ...... 18 10 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, ‘bnts.28 22 18 #2 22 
Lamb. 
Hindquarters ........28 15 32 25 
TAB ccccccccece sno soee 15 32 25 
BIWWS sccccceccses ook 10 15 15 
Chops, shoulders . er} 20 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
ee 14 es 
ee 16 ie 
e 85 ee 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 16 18 26 27 
Loins, 10@12 av.........16 18 25 26 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 15 17 23 25 
Loins, 14 and over....... 13 15 20 21 
CEE cancsbnccccsccccscs 20 22 28 
BRUISES occ ccc scccccece 14 15 18 29 
_ BED ccccccccccscccccccs 16 17 22 23 
ME en ante ce 11 12 16 17 
* WON ccecccccccecopeces $3 12 
Lea b Bc cccvceces ° 9 @14 
28 32 @35 
16 20 @2%4 
28 30 @35 
18 16 @2 
18 20 @22 
Cut! 40 b 
Rib an’ loin chops....... 30 


Butchers’ Offal. 








8 2% 
16 
14 
12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 
Saltpeter, 25 DOL. lots, “fo.b. A. Xi 
bl. refined granulated. 6 







Small 
Medium crystals ........ 


tals . 


Large tals .... coe e 
Doi. —_ an. nitrate of etn. 38% 
n 25 bbl. lots 
Boric acid. vonrionds, dered, ta Dols a 8% 
of nts — 90s spenecsins 


see 8 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in ~ e 5 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 


Salt— 
——— carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. “Chicago. ...... 
haw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. weed Or- 





8; testin to 65 com 
oy ning. New York.......+ 


Standard pth f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 


t2h. 


Bek FE 





Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. gs, 

f. Reserve, La., less 2%......++ 

Packers’ curing oa, 250 Ib. g3, 

f.o.b, Reserve, La., less 2%......++ 
SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice 
Cinnamon . 


Mace ... 
Nutmeg ‘ oe 
Pepper, black ......d.-sccceceeces 
popeer, Cayenne 

Pepper, red 
Pepper, 


ore eer ere eee 


white 











Gisaia @ESEEEE 


ALLEL LEE 


a3 


Ci 
8 


r 
Mediun 
Brains 


Sweeth 
Calf Lin 
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S 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 

1930, Carcass Beef. 

No, Week Cor. 
8. ending week, 
16 Feb. 14, 1931. 1930. 
20 e native steers...... 19 @20%  25%@26 
21 = native steers....... 16 @18 24 
25 Medium steers .......... 14 @16 22 @23 
rd Heifers, good ........... 114%@14 19 @23 
25 BME. scaseunt nes sees + 8% 11 14 @17 
18 Hind quarters, choice. . 27% 31 32 
15 Fore quarters, choice. .... @14% 21 @22 
18 Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, No. 1....... @35 41 
18 Steer loins, No. 2........ b +4 Sit 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @44 51 
Steer short loins, No. 2. @37 @45 
Steer loin ends (hips). 26 31 

Com, Steer Join ends, No. « # 25 30 
25 SEAR si ceasercesunsss @16 @24 
25 Cow short loins.......... @21 @27 
15 Cow loin ends (hips).. @14 @18 
20 Steer ribs, = Lewes. 25 29 
25 Steer ribs, Ee 23 28 

Cow ribs, * gee buasipl 11 p19 
Cow ribs, No. 3. 9 15 
Steer rounds, No. 1 15% 21% 
Steer rounds, No. 2 15 21 
*S Steer chucks, No. 1. 13 @19 
i Steer chucks, No. 2. 11% @18 
a Cow rounds ....... 11% 18 
Cow chucks . ») 9% 15% 
Steer plates @10 @l14% 
Medium plates @ @12 
27 Briskets, No. 1 @17 @i9 
36 Steer navel ends @ 5% 10% 
25 Cow navel ends..... 6% 11 
o  =& Fore shanks ............ 10 13 
5g | __ Hind shanks ............ 8 10 
29 Strip loins, ‘No. 1, boneless 55 60 
93 Strip loins, No. 2........ 45 50 
17 Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 32 37 
12 Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 20 27 
@u4 Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 65 75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 60 70 
Rump butts ........,... @28 @30 
Flank steaks ........... @26 @27 
Shoulder clods .......... @12 e% 
Hanging tenderloins .... @10 20 
ro Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @14%4 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @11\% 
— Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @13 








b 34 Brains (per lb.) 
BE n.00:646:0%'0$.9:05.8\0 
@ — negrere® oto 
4 » per 
Fresh tripe, plain 
e Fresh tripe, i Cc 
16 BOPEED cccccccccce 
14 Kidneys, per lb. 
12 
— Choice lambs ........... 
Medium lambs 
Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores ............ 
Sacks. Medium fores ........... 
lamb fries, per Ib. br 
lamb tongues, per Ib.... 16 
6 lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @25 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep .......+-.+. 8 
8% Light sheep ............. 10 
saddles .......... 10 
yy light saddles .......... 14 
EE osc acureevek 6 
§% Sree 8 
SIND. ccc cccuscecs 14 
a Mutton loins ............ p10 
A ore 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib. 10 
Chi- Sheep heads, each..... ee 10 
+ + 86.00 Fresh Pork, Ete. 
9.10 Pet eo $@10 ‘ib ay. i 
coer ons, Ss. av. 
eves B00 Skinned shoulders 
: Tenderloins 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
































Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 22 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 16 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 13 
be style pork sausage, smoked.... 18 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ )2014 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. 19% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 15 
Bologna in cloth, : ee choice... .. 13% 
Bologna in beef ye Mas sateaas 14% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 16% 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @21 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @12% 
SEE EE as cicekcwipanupheds tee cess @16 
New England luncheon specialty. 21% 
Minced luncheon peowuind choice. 16 
Tongue sausage .. 2414 
a sausage 16% 
Tues teaeue 12% 
Polish BRUSEGO  s cccnccccovesscveccsoses 16% 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, 4 hog bungs.......... 46 
BQPMEP ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 31 
Holateimer ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 2 
B. ©. Salami, choice............. 45 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bun; 39 
B. C. Salami, new See 21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 37 
pel style Salami......... pax 
Noradella, ‘hew ‘condition 21 
Capicolli .......... @50 
italian aie hams @sT 
erccccccccccccccccccccce @4i 
SAUSAGE IN OIL: 
Bologna style sausage in beef ie 
 & Se fF Serer $5.75 
Large tins, ee Es «bank wok bees cakcens 6.75 
Frankfurt style — in sheep casings— 
. § SE eS re a 7.00 
TMPRO TERS, 1 CO GUBUR. 2 cece vccccccccccces 8.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to WOsicivccses Co svesececces 6.50 
,. barge tins, 1 to crate............0..eeeeee 7.50 
Mink ge in hog casings— 
Small oad 2 to crate. ‘“ ene eee Ge 
Large tins, 1 to (RRR en peptone 7.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings................ @ 5% 
Special lean pork trimmings........... @10 
Exrta lean pork trimmings @l11 
Neck bone trimmings g 7% 
Pork cheek meat 5% 
Pork livers . @4 
I 56 binds ck oa. c:b: 0.0.0 00d arc aed @ 3% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) . @ 9% 
Boneless chucks @ 8% 
Shank mea @ 7% 
Beef trimmings @ 6% 
Beef hearts ...... ° @3 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) eavees g 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up. 6% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and u @ 7% 
Dr. coy bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.. 4 ™% 
TAG ES Sod as hppediche esoweecn }ende vie 3 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed §. P.....154@16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack................ 21 
Domestic rounds, BP BE evcesncvevevesie 7 | 
Export rounds, wide............ ike t-ae bone 45 
Export rounds, seedious habe dev'geeaee t-e cal 
Export rounds, RNY aviciw's'ovacbacetnee<s 35 
oo Se errr re ls 
pe ccecsecccvocssenecscceses oUS 
No. 1 ME cag Reed cacceccoccentenvesiee ole 
NO. B DUMAB. oc crecccccccccccccccccccccccs obs 
Middies, DE Ne bcshedcceceesvee seccnrns 
Middles, selected WHOS ocd cciewcecinecavcas cu 
Dried _ bi 3 


8-10 in. wide, flat. 
6 8 in. wide, fiat. 


Hog casings: 
ORSON; DOP BOO FOG... sc devvcccccecvcns 2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............. 1.80 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds........ 90c@1.00 
.. ef 3S FO errr rrr re 
xtra wide, per 100 yds.................+- 75 
MRED CN ob ah eeetvcenccevedecaces 28 
MN WEIS  WUEB co's 0s vosinc teccccesvieens 17 
Medium — MDs x0 otbdees kh or ewencce 12 
a eS a re 07% 
— POE WOE. vcccccccesccccccscccesces LU 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl...... 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl...... 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bb 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 






eeeee 






Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl........... 70.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl... - 50.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ 60.00 








DRY SALT MEATS. 


po Pree 
Short clear middles, 60-1b. av. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 1 
Clear bellies, bg ay =: 
Rib bellies, 

Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.. 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. 
Regular plates 






Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @21% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 22 
Standard os hams, 14@16 lbs......... w20y 
Picnics, 4@ ool FER DRESSERS ODO es 
iS} bacon, 6@8 dns dew ddecs «as @23 
No. 1 beef sets, smo 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs............eeeeeeee 41 

Outsides, fy BB an.cs.cvoncviccaness iv 30 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.................+- 39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 32 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 35 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 21 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked..... GED BOR 38 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Se enn @24.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... 25.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 25.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 21.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces. . 15.50 
NE a aig aS ass cle pu pen eben own te $2000 
Bean E> Sedat pletdecavkwipewdecttude @16.50 
Plate BE ove. 4 ud Saige avis Malkigein pucks wae sie 19.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis.......... b Tope 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash -pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.50 2.55 
Oak lard theres. ....cccccccces 2.00 2.0214 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.20 2.2214 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
MiSargerine tn I-ibe cartons, “sells ‘et 
in 1-Ib. 
prints, ton CNN on cccsccccencns @17 
White animal fat caaepartnns in i-Ib. 
cartons, _—. E4 eis, f.o.b. Chicago 16 
Nut, — ms, f.0.b. Chicago....... 16 
(80 and %0-1b. solid packed tubs, ic 
per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @14 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil 


Headlight burning oil...... ‘ 
Prime winter strained. 











SSoccescedéceede ° % 
8% 
» 8% 
1% 
D2 % 
@ 7% 
4 
9% 
8% 
tra neatsfoot oil. 8 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil.. QD 7% 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. } hy. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ices are re. for oil in Sarvels. 
LARD. 
Prime steam ........ . 7.97% 
Prime steam, loose..... x 7.22% 
Kettle rendered, tierces... 9.75 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y 8.85 
TOE, CHING, Sinan b4. 6. bene 38 7.00 
Neutral, in tierces.. 9.00 
Compound, acc. to quantity @ 9.75 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. @ 6% 
COOP GORD fo eri rwsncececorccicccevecde 7 
oe AR ey ee 5% 
Prime No. 2 oleo = Penieewagevurensecas 5 
Prime NO, FE O10 Olbsis co cicccsivcesecioce 4% 
Prime oleo stentine, PE em 7 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 44%@ 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow.........csccces @ 
Mo.'d tallied, IGG BBB ccccasehes 3% 
ee ee ee Se ee ee 248 2 
Choice white grease. ......cccccccccccces ase 
Bee WEN Ns 66 8 6 kok bo wid 6 00s acs 


B-White grease, max., 5% acid........ 
Yellow grease, 10@15%...........0.045 2%@ 3 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.............-. 2% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt ly 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. 9% 
Yellow. deodorized, in aR ia 326, 9% 
Soap stocks, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b... % 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 
Soya bean Ofl, £.0.D. MEMS... .ccccccore 5% 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. * coast. 2 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f, Chicago 
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Retailers Are Advised to Analyze Chain 
Methods and Adopt Them 


Don’t whine about trumps held 
by the chains—be an intelligent 
independent merchant. 


Analyze chain methods and turn 
them to your own advantage. 


Thus the advice of H. E. Rounds, 
general sales manager of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., in a recent address before a New 
York City meeting of the New York 
State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 

He believes practically all factors 
instrumental in the growth and success 
of chain stores are such as can be 
adopted and made to yield profits for 
the average intelligent independent re- 
tail dealer. 

He has analyzed these factors—they 
are ten—and points out how the inde- 
pendent can adapt them to his own use. 

Buying Policies——Here the chain is 
at present at an advantage, due to its 
ability to obtain lower prices because 
of bulk purchases. Buying specialists 
for chains pay close attention to details 
of purchase and sources of supply, prac- 
tices which might well be to the advan- 
tage of the independent. 

In the final analysis, says Mr. 
Rounds, the chain store must ware- 
house its purchases, thus adding to the 
cost in nearly the same ratio as would 
the wholesaler’s cost. 

Accounting Practices.—The independ- 
ent may, with a thorough understand- 
ing of accounting and accounting terms 
such as “mark-up” and “stock-turn,” 
take another leaf from the success book 
of the chain system. 

Understanding of Credits—As a 
general rule, the chains do not extend 
credit. Mr. Rounds does not contend 
that the independent should necessarily 
do likewise, but that he should thor- 
oughly understand its cost, handle it 
intelligently and make it produce the 
desired results. 

Store Location.—Very careful “clock- 
ing” is given a prospective location for 
a chain unit, by counting the number 
of people passing at various times dur- 
ing the day. In choosing new locations 
or estimating the value of an estab- 
lished one on the basis of rental, the 
independent can obtain more advan- 
tageous leaseholds and be as systematic 
as the chain, instead of letting present 
haphazard methods prevail. 

Minimum and Maximum Stock Con- 
trol—Accurate records of sales, pur- 


chases and inventories enable the chains 
to carry relatively small stocks in indi- 
vidual stores, while maintaining a 
minimum and maximum stock control. 
Thus a rapid turnover is achieved. The 
chain turnover is sometimes twice that 
of the average independent, simply be- 
cause the independent is inclined to be 
lax in the matter of stock control, Mr. 
Rounds contends. 


Carry Fewer Brands.—The chains 
limit the number of brands carried, and 
Mr. Rounds shows that by so doing the 
independent would eliminate a high 
percentage of dead stock and increase 
his stock turn. Instead of having on 
his shelves 10 or 12 different brands of 
the same commodity, he advocates two 
or three, provided they are backed by 
quality and advertising, to promote de- 
mand and acceptance. 

Advertising and Display. — Direct 
mail, streamers and posters used by the 
independent can successfully compete 
with the newspaper advertising of the 
chains, in Mr. Rounds’ opinion. And 
display is merely a matter of intelli- 
gent arrangement and proper use of 
dealer aids provided by manufacturers. 

Specials and Loss Leaders.—It is 
pointed out that here the independent 
is quite as well able as the chain to use 
“specials” sold without profit, or “loss 
leaders” occasionally, for the purpose 
of getting people into the store, when 
they will probably buy at least one 


other item and may become repeat cus. 
tomers. 

Efficient Store Management.—pe. 
cause the independent is more inter. 
ested, he will be more efficient, ang 
therefore should be able to surpass the 
chain, by having better-trained sales. 
people and stressing the personal ser. 
vice angle. 

Delivery Service——A careful check of 
actual percentage costs of delivery and 
restricting delivery distance to cyt 
costs will enable the independent to 
compete more successfully with the 
cash-and-carry system of the chains, 

The arguments are summed up by 
Mr. Rounds in the statement that in 
buying policies the chain may have a 
slight advantage, but in store manage. 
ment the independent should lead. As 
to the other eight points, he feels that 
there is little difference; that the inde- 
pendent is well able to meet the chain 
successfully. 

a 


NEW YORK RETAILERS MEETING. 


More than 200 members of the vari- 
ous branches in the metropolitan area, 
together with an excellent representa- 
tion of Ye Olde New York Branch, met 
in the auditorium of the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, Feb. 17 on the occasion 
of one of the most successful eduea- 
tional meetings ever held. 

Chairman Lester M. Kirschbaum 
welcomed visitors and introduced the 
speakers, the first of whom was state 
president David Van Gelder, who 
talked on “Prices, Wholesale and Re- 
tail,” a subject on which he has made 











THIS STORE HAS NO TROUBLE MEETING COMPETITION. 


The retailer whose store is as up-to-date as this one, and who uses up-to-the 
minute methods of management will find the chain prohlem fading away and 


profits on the up curve. 


aa 


February 21, 193] 
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an extensive study over a period of 
years. 

The second speaker was S. M. Horo- 
witz, representing the Jewish Grocers’ 
Association of Greater New York, who 
talked on the advantages of coopera- 
tive buying to offset the disadvantages 
of independent buying in competition 
with chains. 

H. E. Rounds, general sales manager, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., gave a very inter- 
esting talk covering the “Ten Com- 
mandments of Chain Store Success,” 
and brought out how retailers could 
make use of these commandments to 
their own advantage. (His talk is re- 
yiewed on page 54 of this issue of THE 
NaTIONAL PROVISIONER.) 

A talk on food standards was given 
by Roy C. Potts, poultry and dairy 
division, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. B. F. McCarthy, head of the New 
York office of the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, discussed local 
market conditions. 

George Kramer spoke on the benefits 
of cooperative buying, explaining the 
advantages offered by the Food Dis- 
tributors Cooperative, Inc., and the 
contrast in the attitude of the retail 
merchant now as compared with less 
than ten years ago. He also talked on 
vocational training and the aid it 
would be to the retailer. 

Director Ralph Neumuller explained 
the purely educational functions of the 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute and 
introduced Albert Paulus, an engineer 
on the staff of the Institute, whose talk 
was illustrated with slides. Following 
his talk a demonstration of the various 
means of lighting the auditorium was 
given, after which a tour was made of 
the “City of Lights.” 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Ralph’s Market No. 1, has_ been 
aoe at 1524 Market st., Oakland, 


R. K. Schmidt and Harry Petzaldt, 
Portland, Ore., have retired from the 
Empire Meat Co. 

C. H. Munn, Fairfield, Wash., has 
been succeeded in the meat business 
by C. Van Haverbeke. 


A. Matteson and W. C. Ballhorn have 
bs in business in Astoria, Ore., 
as dway Meat Market. 

Charles Paddock has sold a half in- 
terest in the Central Market, Oakridge, 
Ore., to H. E. Michael. 

Elite Drive-in-Market has been 

d at 1749 Oregon ave., Klamath 
8, Ore., by B. M. Smith. 

H. C. Evans and J. F. Kane have 
opened the Winslow Market at 43801 

oodland Park ave., Seattle, Wash. 

H. Heaston has sold his meat mar- 
ket at 1012 Belmont st., Portland, Ore., 
to Hugh H. Scott and J. D. Stapleton. 

Ariola Brothers have engaged in the 
Meat business at 4136 Brooklyn ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Leo Slobodny, Plainview, Neb., has 
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sold the Public Meat Market to Wm. 
Kuhl. 


J. A. Swanson, Dannebrog, Neb., has 
purchased the “Quality Market” from 
the Jorgensen estate. 

_ H. W. Freeman & Son have engaged 
in the meat business in York, Neb. 

Frank M. Cox, Bloomington, IIl., has 
purchased the Mann Brothers’ Meat 
Market. 

H. R. Sorensen & Co., have opened a 
one and grocery business in Algona, 

a. 

G. S. Steinberg will open a meat mar- 
ket and grocery store at Seventh st. 
and Broadway, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Fred Bridge and T. A. Baldwin have 
opened a meat market in Decorah, Ia. 

C. A. Baardson, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
has sold his meat market to B. F. 
Leonard. 

L. LaSage, Darien, Wis., has opened 
a grocery department in connection with 
his meat market. 

——4—_—_ 


You can’t run a successful meat shop 
without good boekkeeping. If your 
bookkeeping system is not up to date, 
write THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


this will informa- 
should bs" ot “Waae” to ment 
en ee ae 
trade. it it out and use it. 











SOUP MAKING. 


Soup is a popular dish at any time, 
but is particularly acceptable during the 
winter months. To make a palatable 
soup is an art. 

In the forequarter of beef there are 
two cuts especially good for soup—the 
neck and the foreshank. A soup is 
better flavored if the meat is allowed 
to soak in cold water several hours to 
extract the juices. Soup should never 
be boiled, it should simmer, starting 
with the cold water in which it has 
been soaking. 

A better flavor is also obtained if the 
soup is served the second day after it 
is made. Also the longer the meat is 


cooked at the low temperature the bet- 
ter flavor the soup will have. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 19, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
RUE cae cd vawacdtcecehe dieone dons $14.00@18.00  —s_ ..... ee eee $15.00@18.00 —s_... ss eee 
sig Socks Sale paace's'ikins 5 aeus IRGOILOG  . caiwiecs 14.00@15.50 9. sc eee eee 
SEER SCA NO Times Ren EEUNTR oe eek Viera te caine 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
DE: déckbbega cha vephentdwes apabens SO Sa kwicesacc 14.00@18.00 16.50@19.00 
PetevdenPivasuedesc eng heebes tens’ ¢ 12.00@14.50 Mig ha ddan ae 13.00@14.00 13.50@15.50 
STEDRS (700 lbs. up): 
DE as ceeds bidder a heassuandndesband 14.00@16.50 15.50@17.00 14.50@17.50 16.50@18.00 
dk aee a Ped e be sclce es odeseee eewewe 12.00@14.00 14.00@15.50 13.00@14.00 13.50@15.50 
STEBRS (500 lbs. up): 
MNT hole ia weak Hse dS age cehawanaid 11.00@12.00 12.50@14.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 
MET Nas oa Aa paths Cees aae ca chakch 10.00@11 FRE ahebeeesan s., wane eian ae 
COWS: 

PY Ti ee: MET eRV OTE TER CE er eee 9.50@11.00 9.50@10.00 9.00@11.50 11. 12.00 
ERE SEE RES SEE i SS 8.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 10.00@11.00 
MT chick's os paciv's as pai oe sty ee b Come 7.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 

me yt ag Calf Carcasses 
ME Ths Sides aadess chblacep anna tar 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@20.00 15.00@16.00 

SEVER TLE PER UO EET ET Ee TR Ee 13.50@15.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@15.00 
bE RC Se ER Caer 9 err 12.00@13.50 13.00@15.00 12.00@15.00 12.00@ 14.00 
IN 24 nse 5 ante dimgieave Se seas be dmalaG 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 

CALF (2) (3): 
RRAS OSS AS SBS FB err MERON caciscucss “ueeeisinainec «kaaeelanan 

EES er ee ae Mae oP Rey Ye ee 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13. 15.00 dn oa beee re 
ES ESRD Re EE Se eS AS 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 i Ree eee ees 
MEE. Ka ve.cra vast caeKoens Canoe acd 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 SSUES kw ekeds ews 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
MME, 5 9.0.6 8i5-6 000s vio.0s 40 otqumaeseosae 17.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 19. 21.00 
MEE ead oars nie Hale Kia's vida a'g.o 6 e Haile Cn’ 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 aes tty 18.00@20.00 
EE. ny iy ard Soe veheeveesoethioaten 16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17. 18.00 
NS Sis sity Oh ua. d 416 haven iP aeent Ade AS 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 SGI e:  edssacauns 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
NT Kaha FUMES sdaid 60:4 6bbedowateoe 17.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 19. 20.00 19. 20.00 

Ribaiy evn Ge OER sss dunk Eas Oe ns-s 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 19. 0.00 18. 19.00 
PE 55.55 Nid a.c de cnene con nhgeaviae 16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17. 18.00 
SE 5G ated co 6 wis ohat deka i ta een 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 TECPae <. akvipaetes 

LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
BN a caw Stina sts 6a edn 564 senks 15.00@16.00 17. 18.00 17. 19.00 17.00@18.00 

nites SE adie Aegtd nd dink sik Sn''sce & 5% 13.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16. 00617-00 

MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
ME Vinkecnseaeane cs? beegsuebaey cae 8.00@10.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 12. 13.00 
RR ere 6 es 7.00@ 8.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 11. 12.00 
MSS cea eet vod aps sc oe ckk cea <ktae 6.00@ 7.00 9.00@10.00 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
Fresh ao Cuts: 
Ug ee ere rere 12.00@14.50 15.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 14.50@16.00 
eG eee erer res tree 12.00@14.00 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 14. 15,00 
MU nis das wc ibneisuleecccnant 11.00@12.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
I IR occa dN sass cseuens detenes 11. 11.50 12.00@13.00 12. 13.00 12. 13.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
DE EV vcdcdicdascvecwevevestes 0.501050 kis 12.50@14.00 12.00@13.00 
PICNICS: 
EAS vocal ye: Gk a bis 8% «45 561) ROA Dn ORS TE OORI Ae Scnevecus 10.50@11.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
ES Roc ds 06d5 00s 0d oe eeloew ond TECUGIB.G: {= ieee 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
SPARBE RIBS 
BE, TORE cvs wccccsccescccvensees CO Tie actwantcck.: \ Cebestesena aes sonseees 
TRIMMINGS 
EE cic back S Westc abs soewee codes CO Ge Sarneses te cbebiesesc eRe 
BEER aS-Ga sis eure MON As dock daeemohided COR: cewdis cies ik semndeed oS . peReeeubes 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


B. A. Braun, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., spent several 
days in New York City during the past 
week, 

W. D. Hoffman, comptroller, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Hoffman, 
sailed on the S. S. Western Prince on 
Feb. 18. Mr. Hoffman is on an ex- 
tended business trip to South America. 


Joseph Baum, president, Joseph 
Baum Packing Company, Kansas City, 
has been visiting in the East during 
the past few weeks, spending some 
time in Syracuse, Boston and New 
York City. 

P. G. Schaeffner of the Brooklyn 
plant, Adolf Gobel, Inc., has been con- 
fined to his home for the past several 
days with a severe attack of the grippe. 
It is hoped he will soon be able to 
return to his duties. 

W. K. Reardon has been appointed 
general manager of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company to 
succeed H. G. Mills, who was trans- 
ferred to Chicago, Feb. 16, as general 
manager of all plants of Armour and 
Company. 

Visitors to Armour and Company, 
New York, from Chicago, during the 
past week included J. Benningfield and 
C. McGavett, both of the provision de- 
partment; L. B. Dodd, dressed meat 
department, and M. B. Williams, small 
stock department. 


Miss Florence Drummond, of the 
F. B. Cooper brokerage organization, 
New York, is recovering at the Murray 
Hill hospital from the effects of an 
appendix operation on Feb. 15. Her 
wide circle of friends in the trade will 
be glad to learn of her favorable prog- 
ress. 


W. J. Cawley, of London, recently 
elected vice president, Wilson & Co., 
arrived on the S. S. Europa on Feb. 14, 
with Mrs. Cawley, and after spending 
a day at the New York plant left for 
Chicago, where he will be located per- 
manently. Mr. Cawley represented 
Wilson & Co. in England for the past 
several years. 


Wiener-Levine Construction Co., Inc., 
New York, has been engaged by the 
United Dressed Beef Company to de- 
molish the old structure at 335 John- 
son Avenue, Brooklyn, and replace it 
with a new and modern building which 
will have small stock coolers and sell- 
ing space on the main floor with offices 
above. Aron Co., who for many 
years operated a slaughtering plant 
on this site, recently sold the premises 
to the United Dressed Beef Company, 
and the latter company is adding many 
improvements to the property. It is 


expected that the new building will be 
completed within the next few months. 
Michael Aron and his brothers will 
have charge of the selling, while John 
Monahan has been appointed superin- 
tendent. 


* eredit 


EASTERN DISTRICT ENTERTAINS. 


A fitting climax to a number of suc- 
cessful events given by the retail meat 
dealers of Greater New York during 
the winter was the annual entertain- 
ment and dance of the Eastern District 
Branch. A conservative estimate of 
the attendance would be in the neigh- 
borhood of two thousand. In addition 
to the evident one hundred per cent at- 
tendance of the members and their 
friends were large delegations from the 
various branches in Greater New York. 
Packers, wholesalers and supply deal- 
ers were well represented. Among these 
were) Mr. Murdock of Swift & Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, and Mr. Smith of the 
department, Manhattan; L. 
Murphy, Armour and Company, Brook- 
lyn; J. J. Sullivan, Cudahy Packing Co.; 
representatives of F. A. Ferris, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc.; Adolf Gobel, Inc.; Wil- 
son & Co.; United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany; John J. Felin & Co.; Max Trunz; 
and C. L. Hausserman of The Van Ider- 
stine Company. 

Some of the branches represented 
were Brooklyn, by president and Mrs. 
Anton Hehn; Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
Burck; Mr. and Mrs. John Hildeman, 
daughter and son-in-law; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Helling and son, Joseph Lehner 
and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Maggio; Ja- 
maica Branch by president and Mrs. W. 

Wild; Mr. and Mrs. Chris Roesel; 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus Fernquist; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Schneider; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris Fisher; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Kauf- 
man; Mr. and Mrs. Phil Koch; Mr. and 
Mrs. Kleet; Mr. and Mrs. G. Dornauer; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Kopfier; South Brook- 
lyn by state president and Mrs. David 
Van Gelder; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ross- 
man; president and Mrs. Harry Kamps; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Kettel; Mr. and 
Mrs. Steve Kettel; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Jacoby; Mr. and Mrs. Simons; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraedricks; Mr. and Mrs. Steu- 
ven; Ye Olde New York Branch presi- 
dent Lester M. Kirschbaum and Arthur 
Kleeblatt; Ladies Auxiliary president 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr.; state business man- 
ager Edwin Williams; business man- 
ager of Brooklyn, Jamaica and South 
Brooklyn Branches John J. Harrison, 
son and friend. 

The officers and committees whose 
strenuous work resulted in this success- 
ful event are: Alfred L. Haas, presi- 
dent; Christian Stein, vice-president; 
Theo. C. Meyer, treasurer; F. Edward 
Rath, financial secretary; Andrew Al- 
bern, recording secretary; Fred C. 
Riester, evecutive secretary. 

Entertainment Committee—Fred C. 
Riester, chairman; Christian Stein, Ed. 
Scharfenstein. 

Reception Committee—Edward Rath, 
chairman; Max Trunz, Val. Horner, A 
Friedrich, Charles Loschert, Peter 
Roth, S. Levy, Andrew Hickman, An- 
drew Albern, Michael Freitag, Joseph 
Goetz, John Glucker, Louis Baunach, 
George Nachtrab, Frank Kerzner, 
Adam Baque, Joseph Behrmann,. Nicho- 
las Maletta, Ed. Stein. 

Floor Committee—Theo C. Meyer, 
chairman; John Adelmann, Otto Haun, 
W. Havighorst, W. Richard Hess, J. 
Jensen, Anton Kinpoitner, Al. Mark- 
wit, Frank Chinkel, Wm. Kehl, Alfred 








is 


Rath, Markus Schneider, John Schoen. 
er, William Soehnle, Joseph Wagner 
Jacob Tischbein, J. Tschogl, Fred Hill, 


H. Storch. 
a 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 


(Mass meeting of New York retailers re. 
ported on page 54.) 

Mrs. George Anselm, trustee of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, had a birthday op 
February 15. The celebration started 
with the usual party on Sunday and 
continued through Monday. Monday 
afternoon Mrs. Anselm was tendered a 
surprise by Mrs. Frank P. Burck; Mrs, 
A. Di Matteo; Mrs. Chas. H. Hembdt; 
Mrs. Fred Hirsch; Miss M. B. Phillips; 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr.; Mrs. Miller and 
Mrs. Moore. Later another surprise 
was given by Mr. Anselm. 

Arthur Burck, a member of Brooklyn 
Branch and well known in the retail 
meat trade, celebrated a birthday on 
February 17. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gus Lowenthal are 
spending the week at Atlantic City, 
where Mrs. Lowenthal is recuperating 
from her recent illness. 

Anthony Werner, jr., member of 
South Brooklyn Branch and Mrs. Wer- 
ner, president of Ladies’ Auxiliary, are 
celebrating the 15th anniversary of 
their wedding by a motor trip to Wash- 
ington and Atlantic City. Mr. and Mrs, 
Werner are doubling up on their honey- 
mon trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Schmelzer are proud 
grandparents again. This occasion is 
the birth of a son to their son end 
daughter-in-law. 


Adriane Riester, daughter of Fred C. 
Riester, executive secretary of Eastern 
District Branch, celebrated her year- 
old birthday on February 16th with a 
party. 


On February 9 a number of friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chris Roesel met in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Kauf- 
man in Jamaica to tender a surprise 
to the Roesels. The occasion was the 
anniversary of their wedding. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended February 14, was as fol- 
lows: Meat—Manhattan, 1,675 lbs, 
Bronx, 4 lIbs.; total, 1,679 lbs. Fish— 
Brooklyn, 75 Ibs.; Manhattan, 814 lbs; 
total, 889 lbs. Poultry and Game— 
Manhattan, 7 lbs.; total, 7 Ibs. 


snaps 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal it- 
spection at New York for week 
Feb. 14, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 14. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,188 9,537% 5,516 

ws, carcasses... 1,215 1,535 1 
Bulls, carcasses... 210 268 
Veals, carcasses.. 10,421 10,972 12,18 
Lambs, carcasses. 25,182 33,763 31,791 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,178 2,264 8,788 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 246,056 270,671 344,406 
Pork, Ibs. ....... 2,895,214 2,525,243 2,618,076 
Local slaughters: 

oo Seal esaeaat, Ne 8,406 8,194 8,785 
eas | 13,657 4,200 11,800 
PE Sse hse uddugio 51,725 47,121 54,958 
Re yc kee 70,719 67,512 60, 082 
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Discoloration... 


pe New Wilson Coontainer 


ISappoINts only the 





Enemy of Sausage Casings 


Rust—discoloration and waste can’t do their stuff with this new con- 
tainer. It stops all the causes of trouble found in metal containers. 
Packed in the new Wilson Fibre Paraffined Container, Wilson’s Selected 
Hog Casings stay as you want them, as long as you want them. 
You can always depend on uniform quality, appetizing looking casings 
_ afm for that good sausage you make. 
WILSON & CO. Thirty per cent more Wilson’s Hog Casings now sold than last year. 
, : 


It’s all due to the new container. Order 1 lb.—5 Ib. or Io Ib. size. 





WHAT DO THEY LOOK LIKE? Mail Coupon for FREE Sample! 
Seeseeeeeooeeoeoeoeoeooeoeos SEND ME eeeeeseeoeeeeoereoen a= 2 
WILSON & CO., Chicago, Illinois oo 


Send me, without obligation, a free sample of Wilson’s New Fibre Paraffined Container—“The Life 
Preserver” of sausage casings. 








Name Address 
City State 


PSK FOR THE: CASINGS IN THE ORANGE. CARTON 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
9.75 


5.75 





LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice........... oop 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-220 Ibs. 
edium . 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, hea Spbedesvoneanaecesseccaent 
Hogs, 180 
Figs aS 


eee ee eee ee eereereseees 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy........+seeees+> 
Choice, native light... = 
Native, common to fair... 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 


Native choice yearlings, 400@600 1 
Good to choice heifers 


Fresh bologna bulls. concedcescepecdcoosos @ 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
BEd. 2 SID. ecvcccvccccssth 
Ne 


” 


30 
25 
22 
34 
32 
28 
28 
22 
19 
16 
14 
13 


14 
10 
23 
18 
70 
75 
11 


6 IDS. AVE... ..eeeceeee 
SB IRS. AVE. cccccccescces 


cee ceccecccccccccesceeceelD 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


25 
22 
6 
6 
4 


ognas 8 9 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg....... 0000-24-22 
4@6 lbs. avg..............17 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, = 10@12 Ibe. .15 


Pork tenderloins, 
Pork tenderloins, frozen. 


Pork tt mmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


boneless, 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d..... 
Sweetbreads, beef 


GUE, DGS cc cccvscccesccescccscecccces 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
1 veals..1L 145 155 1.75 2.60 
2 veals.. 9 = 2.35 


Creamery, } aay (92 scor 

Creamery, its (88 to 89. score) . 
Creamery, at (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


zen . 
firsts, dozen 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express...... 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express..... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. = 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib. 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb. 8 @19 
Fowls—tresh—dry pkd.—12 to iictadaais to da 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...23 @24 
Western, 48 to.54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...23 @24 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen; lb...22 @23 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...21 @22 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...20 @21 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to good: 
Broilers, 21@24 lbs : 
Ducks— 
Western, good to fancy 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 

Young toms @41 
Young hens @36 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb. 12, 1931: 

Feb. 6 7 9 
Chicago | 25% 26 
eS ee 2 27% 2814 28 
Boston ... 27%, 20% 28 28144 28% 
Phila. 28 28% 29% 29 

Wholesale arlene ‘eotiote— trea centralized butter 

—90 score at Chicago 

244% 25% " 96 26% 26% Holiday 
of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
Feb. 12. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
Chicago . 30,573 32,539 37,471 296,511 322,524 
N. Y¥. ... 54.090 64,037 55,954 439,780 415,079 
Boston . 12,313 13,232 10,467 100,982 91,901 
Phila. . 16,848 22,095 18,114 147,171 133,588 


Total ..113,324 131,903 122,006 984,444 963,092 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


In Out On hand 
Feb. 12. Feb. 12. Feb. 13. 
Chicago ... 
New =. 
Boston ... 
Phila. 


Total 


@26 


@50 


10 12 


a8 Holi 
oli- 
day 


Receipts 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 


2;781,146 
20,398,485 





. 83,772 17,601,561 


F 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, ~ 


A. 5 factory... °3.50 
Soda Nitrate in net Ibs. spot.. é 


2 B. P. 0& 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. . 3a 8 


phosphate. 
more, per ton, 16% fla 


Potash, 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 14% ret per gr 
Muriate in bags. per ton. 
Sulphate in bage, basis 800%. per ton 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Round oo ee, me 48 to 50 Ibs., 
Flat oan soe 9 avg. 40 to 45 a, 
Black or striped hoofs, per ta... 
White hoofs, Se te eat 

« bones, avg. 85 ‘to 90 ibs., per 


Se ee ce 


Horns, go Fe grade. asses 


Lincoln Farms Prod 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


soon FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 4 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J 


- 75.00 























Emil Kohn, hk 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! I; 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOL 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASING 


that serve you best 


ones 



































